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DESERVEDLY 
THE MOST EXPENSIVE 


ELECTRIC RAZOR 
IN THE WORLD 


Tt is not uncommon for men of | 


perfectionist inclination to try and 
reject dry shaving, admitting to its 
ease but faulting the result. 

Confidently, we offer to such 
persons the Kobler Triplex. 

The three cutting heads of the 
Kobler Triplex are hand-ground into 
their comb housing. They are not 
pressings but precisely formed steel 
units which, so fine is their marriage, 
arenoteveninterchangeableamongst 
themselves. The comb sections are 
fashioned with a double curvature 


which ensures that all irregularities _ 


in a beard are correcily despatched. 

Opinions differ as to whether the 
closeness of a shave depends upon the 
speed of the shaving action. We 
support the view that, as a beard is 
not a regular thing, a degree of speed 
variation is necessary. A simple 
control on the Kobler Triplex pro- 
vides this regulation. You can, as it 
were, set a fine fast pace for the broad 
meadows of the cheeks, then a more 
deliberate tempo for the tricky going 
about the upper lip. And. achieve 
perfection. 

There are other considerations of 
eourse. Since the Kobler Triplex is 
Intended for top and travelled people, 
it will perform immaculately on any 
current; it travels easily in its hand- 
some pigskin wallet; it has ample 
flex and a reassuring heft in your 
hand. The Kobler Triplex is a fine 
piece of electrical engineering (a 
jewel, if you are knowing in these 
matters). ; 

The Kobler Triplex will shave you 
extremely well. None more closely or 
more comfortably. It will satisfy you 
on the first day, surprise you on the 
second, and become @ possession as 
prized as your watch. It is Swiss. 





It is the best 


A point here. It has been reported | 


that dropping the Kobler Triplex six 
times is an expensive pursuit. Indeed 
it is. Each Kobler shaving head is 
ground to the extremely fine toler- 
ances that its performance requires; 
skimpand youcompromise efficiency. 


It is half the value of the instrument. | 


So please do not bounce this razor on 
the floor. Just shave with it. 

If your Kobler Triplex should ever 
need attention, however, this is 
abundantly provided. The Kobler 
Service Centre in the Piccadilly 
Arcade, London, S.W.1 exists solely 
for the purpose of servicing these 
razors swiftly and correctly. 

A Kobler Triplex costs £15.0.6 which 
is about £3.10.0 more than any other 
razor available. But if you consider 


the value rather than the price, you | 


can only be surprised that this is not 
higher. 

Diligence or a postcard will lead 
you to a Kobler Triplex. Being 


relatively new to this country, and | 


the costly instruments they are, 
Kobler Triplex razors are not to be 
found everywhere. 

Enquire at a good store, chemist, 


hairdresser or electrical dealer. Or | 
write to us and we will arrange to | 
have your need answered. You will 


be very glad that you did. 





Koll, TRIPLEX 


You are invited to apply to the Kobler Service Centre, 
I] Piccadilly Arcade, S.W.1 for the address of your nearest stockist, 
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SKIPTON PAID UP SHARES REMAIN AT 


Income tax on interest is paid by the Society. Invest 
any amount from 5/- to £5,000 by banker’s order, 
by post or through any of the Skipton Agencies 
throughout the country. Easy withdrawal facilities 
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—Portrait of the Week— 


AT THE UNITED NATIONS, Mr. Khrushchev proposed 
a four-year programme of total disarmament, and 
in Des Moines he recommended a couple of 
summit meetings a year. Apart from that, he 
continued to shoulder his chip across the United 
States, and sundry American trade union bosses 
and municipal politicians did their damnedest to 
knock it off. But a sunny San Francisco welcome 
warmed the cockles of his Communist heart before 
he went off to a luxurious log-cabin in Maryland, 
for his talks with President Eisenhower. Mean- 
while, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, faced with the question of a seat for 
Communist China, shelved it—for the ninth time. 


* 


PARLIAMENT WAS DISSOLVED. One Mr. Morrison 
accepted a ticket to the House of Lords, where 
he can expect to be joined by another Mr. Morri- 
son, the sometime Speaker, who will find his 
former deputy there—Sir Charles MacAndrew- 
along with Mr. James Stuart and Dame Florence 
Horsbrugh. The election campaign warmed up, 
and Mr. Mark Arnold-Forster, of the Observer, 
discovered and revealed that four ofthe five 
public-opinion polls—those published by the 
News Chronicle, the Daily Mail, the Daily Tele- 
graph, and the London Evening News—all bought 
their figures at the same shop: Social Surveys 
(Gallup Poll) Ltd. The News Chronicle, which is 
the only one of them entitled to use the title 
‘Gallup Poll, and not to do its own interpretation, 
said this was ‘a most misleading statement,’ and 
a reporter from the Daily Express, which con- 
ducts a poll of its own, calling to interview Dr. 
Durant, head of Social Surveys, etc., etc., was 
confronted with a tape-recorder and a request 
that he should submit to an elaborate set of con- 
ditions before an interview could be granted. 


* 


RAIN FELL ON LONDON for the first time in thirty 
nine days, a dry and dusty record, but the capital's 
water supply was reported safe, unlike that of 
Lancashire, where the Irwell Valley Water Board, 
observing that the situation was the worst it had 
ever faced, asked people not to clean their win- 
dows or take baths. A jury found Guenther 
Fritz Podola sane and fit to be tried on a charge of 
capital murder, and his trial duly began. Forty-six 
miners, trapped by flames, smoke, fumes and gas, 
died in Auchengeich Colliery, near Glasgow. 


* 


THIRTEEN IRAQI ARMY OFFICERS and four civilians 
were executed in Baghdad for their part in the 
revolt against the Kassem regime in March, or 
for previous ‘plotting against the State.’ There 
were anti-Iraqgi demonstrations, as a result, in 
Damascus and Cairo. Mr. James Swinburn was 
released from prison in Cairo, and arrived in 
England, leaving behind him Mr. James Zarb, 
also convicted of being a British spy, and not yet 
qualified for an amnesty. 


* 


THE CoUNCIL of the London Stock Exchange sus- 
pended dealings in the shares of fifteen companies 
controlled by a Mr. H. O. Jasper, who asked a 
firm of accountants to investigate and report on 
his companies’ affairs. Dr. Klaus Fuchs announced 
‘his marriage, in East Berlin, to an old Com- 
Munist chum, The French Government lifted the 
ban imposed in 1956—and not too noticeably 
enforced—on the  Paris-published __English- 
language edition of Lolita. A lot of boys went 
back to school, but only two of them—Timothy 
Fearon, aged eight, and Patrick Fearon, aged 
twelve—climbed the 12,000 ft. high Wetterhorn 
first. The International College of Surgeons in 
Chicago was advised of a new complaint, ‘tele- 
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PURSUIT OF THE 


bp Labour Party’s election spirit may be all 
that Morgan Phillips says it is, as up-to-proof 
as it was in 1945; but there can be few people 
even in the party who would not concede that 
the campaign has caught the party at a difficult 
time. The country was never more prosperous; 
and though the Government deserves less credit 
for this than it is delighted to claim, the task of 
proving that stable prices, high employment and 
the hot summer weather are not the product of 
Conservative policies is one that cannot easily 
be accomplished from a platform—particularly 
when there is an audience of eleven, most of 
them children, listening. And now that the 
Government ha- arranged for a little rain it will 
be even harder to collect larger audiences. 

There is also Labour’s lack of unity. Again, a 
Government which has been so chronically dis- 
united at critical moments as the present one, and 
which still contains the Suez Groupers, ought 
not to be in a position to jeer. But an essentially 
pragmatic party can better afford such divisions, 
especially when it has so bemused its own sup- 
porters that they now seem prepared to tolerate 
breaches of principle or of faith with little con- 
cern. The split in the Labour Party, however, is 
more fundamental. Mr. J. E. S. Simon makes the 
good point in his article this week that Labour 
on socialism has now reached the same position 
as the Conservatives a century ago reached on 
Protection. Changing circumstances at some 
later date may demand energetic, perhaps desper- 
ate State intervention to rescue the national 
economy, or sections of it—the system is very 
far from shockproof, as Conservative Chancellors 
of the Exchequer know to their cost; but a great 
many potential Labour voters have been lost 
to the Opposition from a feeling that now is not 
the time; and that if such action has to be taken, 
it should be ad hoc; not from discredited doc- 
trinaire principles. 

The most serious problem that-a Labour 
Government, if it were elected, would have to 
face would concern wages and the cost of living. 
It so happens that the engineering unions have 
chosen this week to put in a claim for a wage 
increase and a forty-hour week. There are some 
firms which could provide the increased wages 
without much difficulty, but that is not the point: 
over the whole range of the industry the claim is 
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UNCOMMITTED 


untenable. The unions know this. The claim is 
simply made out of habit—a habit which the 
unions have got into, and from which they cannot 
escape. 

The pattern that is likely to be followed is so 
familiar as hardly to need recounting: the 
negotiations, the offers, the deadlock, the strike; 
the final settlement on terms everybody guessed 
would eventually be reached, and—eventually—a 
rise in prices and a resumption of the inflationary 
trend. We had first-hand experience of it this 
summer in the printing trade; the end-result was 
a general loss to everybody concerned, particu- 
larly to the printing workers. The same thing is 
happening in America, where it has been calcu- 
lated that the steel workers have already lost 
more in wages than they can possibly collect 
from the settlement even if the strike ended with 
the acceptance of their terms. Strike action 
may still have its value as a deterrent, but (like the 
H-bomb) it is very little use as a weapon. 

Almost certainly this is going to be the chief 
domestic problem confronting whatever govern- 
ment is in office. And the continued links between 
Labour and the trade unions suggest that a 
Labour Government would be unlikely to be 
resolute in preventing a gradual slide back into 
inflation. The Conservative record in this respect 
is not satisfactory either (nor is the party’s timid 
reluctance to bring up the subject in the election 
campaign); but Mr. Macmillan, whatever his 
other faults, is in a stronger position to handle 
any crisis which may arise—not least because in 
economic affairs he is a man of the Centre. 

There are other snags about the Labour Party; 
they are discussed in this week’s articles by Mr. 
Simon and Mr. Bonham Carter. The question 
which remains is whether they are so funda- 
mental or so dangerous that they should frighten 
off the uncommitted voters who are dissatisfied 
with the present Government. The decision is a 
difficult one—the more so because it is possible to 
argue that Labour has sufficiently shed its 
socialism—or, rather, Mr. Gaitskell has suffi- 
ciently shown his will to do so if Labour wins the 
election—to make the party a safe alternative. 
But before weighing the two in the balance (with 
the Liberals on the scale for good measure), let us 
see what—if anything—the campaign may hold 
for the uncommitted in the next few daya. 











DISARMAMENT proposal of the kind Mr. 
Khrushchev has put forward is nicely calcu- 
lated to make Western politicians uneasy, and 
leave Western citizens puzzled. Is it sincere? And, 
even if it is, is there the least prospect of anything 
coming of it? ‘Sincerity’ is not a term, after all, 
which has much meaning when applied to states- 
men. Most of them mean what they say at the 
time they say it—as there is no reason to doubt 
that Mr. Khrushchev does. But there is even less 
reason to doubt that he will go back on his pro- 
posal as soon as it suits him to do so, with a variety 
of puerile justifications. 

The West, consequently, has to make up its 
mind how it is going to proceed with disarmament 
plans without placing much reliance on anything 
that Mr. Khrushchev says. This may sound ridicu- 
lous: how can one side make plans for disarma- 
ment unless there is some measure of trust in the 
other? But Russia is no longer ‘the other,’ in the 
sense she was for so many years. Apart from the 
possibility that China may eventually be a rnore 
dangerous enemy, there is the pressing problem 
of how to restrain nuclear rearmament among 
friends. Every new nuclear weapon added to the 
pile, every fresh nation possessing, or trying to 
manufacture, the bomb, constitutes a new threat: 
and of this Mr. Khrushchev must be just as aware 
as we are. 

Or—as we should be. Disarmament remains the 
great bore. The author of the most recent book 
on the subject, Strategy for Survival, even feels 
compelled to describe his work as ‘an obscene 
publication, in a desperate but no doubt neces- 
sary effort to persuade people who pick it up 
to read on. But it is worth studying in the context 
of these latest disarmament moves; and although 
not all of Wayland Young's conclusions sound 
practicable, the book—a Penguin Special—con- 
tains much good sense. 

Mr. Young begins by making points which still 
need to be made—incredibly: they ought to have 
been obvious long ago. A single bomb is now all 
that is needed to evaporate England; and there is 
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not and cannot be any defence against it; nor 
can there be any division of wars into ‘all- 
out’ nuclear and ‘limited’ nuclear. In fact it is 
incredible that anybody should ever have thought 
there was. The notion that you can drop a small 
nuclear bomb on the enemy and then send him a 
telegram assuring him that it is only tactical, and 
that there is consequently no occasion for him to 
retaliate with a strategic bomb, is part of the larger 
lunacy that impedes the military mind. 

Assuming, then, that the new disarmament talks 
collapse, or are protracted, something is needed 
to prevent the development of ‘tactical’ nuclear 
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rearmament past the danger point. Mr. Young's 
hopes rest on a variant of the non-nuclear club 
plan: he suggests the Irish motion before the 
UN (the Irish have been both energetic and sen- 
sible in their work for disarmament there) as a 
basis. There are grave difficulties in the way of 
any such plan, but this much is clear: it is im. 
portant that if the present disarmament negotia- 
tions are no more successful than those held in 
the past, their failure is not used as an excuse for 
continuing to try to build up an overwhelming 
preponderance of nuclear strength in the West, 
Western defence does not depend on having more 
or better nuclear weapons than the East, but on 
avoiding any possible risk of their use. 


There is Hope 


From DARSIE GILLIE 


LGERIA, We all know, is an internal French 
Frome a doctrine sound in law if not in 
sense, and one which every French government 
must necessarily endorse. President de Gaulle 
does so, but this has not prevented him from using 
the international aspect of the problem to win 
the only sort of surprise victory over the Algerian 
rebels that was possible for France. Militarily 
France can and does exercise a steady pressure 
upon them, while they disperse their organised 
forces and try to make up for loss of ground in 
the mountains by reviving tension in and around 
the towns and even in France. But only a few 
weeks ago it looked as if, diplomatically, it was 
the rebels not the French who were winning a slow 
battle of pressure. France, last year, had avoided 
a two-thirds UN majority against her by one vote 
only and the revolution in Cuba seemed enough 
to lose her that. 

The situation is now changed. After President 
Eisenhower's approving comments on President 
de Gaulle’s Algerian declaration, it is unlikely that 
the United States delegate will abstain this year 
as he did last. Washington's example will no doubt 





PARIS 


win other votes, not least in South America, where 
M. Malraux has already put the prestige of a 
Nobel Prizewinner at the disposal of a touring 
French Cabinet Minister with results more credit- 
able to the latter than the former. He can perhaps 
justify some of the speeches he made by pointing 
to the President's subsequent use for the first time 
of the word ‘self-determination.” 

This word is unpoetic. It was invented by those 
who already ruled themselves, not by those who 
were fighting for the right to do so, but it does 
describe dictionary-fashion one of the few things, 
perhaps the only thing, for which a man has the 
right to make war, and it seems that in Arabic it 
has a nobler air than in French or English. At all 
events it enables France's friends to vote for a 
renewal of her overdraft and stimulates the hopes 
of Algerians that President de Gaulle will really 
succeed in bringing peace to Algeria on terms 
which will not be a mockery for all the lives 
sacrificed. 

The offer is circumscribed in the text by limit- 
ing conditions, by harsh words about the aspira- 
tion to Algerian independence, and an unjust 
and unhistorical summing-up of Algeria's past. 
For the moment, however, it is the one word that 
counts, by putting a new pressure on the Algerian 
rebel leaders to make a contribution on their side 
towards a solution. Not only international opinion 
but also, it would seem, an increasing number of 
their own fellow-countrymen is asking for signs 
of statesmanship, a statesmanship which will re- 
quire not only wisdom but rare courage. 


The fatal decision of the rebel leaders to pro- 
claim themselves the provisional government of 
Algeria is difficult to go back upon. The extremist 
gunmen are at work to prevent any return to a 
more flexible attitude. The murder of Senator 
Benhabyles, advocate of a round-table conference 
and a federal solution, has been followed by an 
attempt on the life of M. Messali Hadj, leader of 
the MNA, a rival Algerian nationalist organisa- 
tion that has practically been stamped out by the 
FLN in Algeria, but has survived in Metropolitan 
France and now represents a more moderate 
attitude. It is clear that the FLN extremists are 
concerned to warn all those who might be tempted 
to recommend a policy of compromise, beginning 
with the Algerian ‘Prime Minister’ M. Ferhat 
Abbas himself. 
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But on the French side, President de Gaulle’s 
guccess in putting the Algerian provisional govern- 
ment on the spot is by no means universally 
appreciated. In spite of all precautions, all 
promises that there will be no political negotiation 
except with elected persons, all insistence on guar- 
antees for the Algerian Europeans and what 
amounts to a promise that in case of secession, 
independence would be made unworkable by the 
retention of centres along the coast settled with 
the Algerians, European or Moslem, that remained 
loyal to France, the President’s proposals have 
been received with alarm and hostility on the 
French Right. 

M. Delbecque, who did more than any other 
man to turn the Algiers coup d’état of last year 
into a restoration of General de Gaulle to power, 
a course it might easily not have taken, has 
solemnly asserted that the President’s whole pur- 
pose is to give to his followers the possibility of 
securing another overwhelming Algerian vote for 
integration. Already a certain number of officers 
are speaking as if this next duty was to see that 
the Algerians voted rightly. The President's real 
support has come from Left-wing Gaullists and 
the republican parties whose ability to fight for 
any political cause whatsoever has been seriously 
weakened by their failure to fight for the Fourth 
Republic. 

President de Gaulle’s preference is certainly for 
his own third alternative—self-government in close 
association with France—if his past state- 
ments are any indication. But his so-called fol- 
lowers have for months been past-masters in 
bland assertions that the reverse of the obvious 
is true. The President may therefore be now 
already launched on the battle he has so far sought 
to avoid—that between his nationalist and his 
republican followers. 


The President is, in fact, fulfilling the warning 
or threat that he made in his inaugural speech to 
use the plenitude of his constitutional powers to 
defend what he conceives to be the national 
interest. His solution of the Algerian problem 
would be along the lines of the French Com- 
munity, not on that of what he called in his 
declaration ‘complete Francisation.’ But for 
this solution he must secure the co-operation of 
opinion and the military and civil machine that 
governs Algeria. He must, over a period of years, 
obtain increasing liberty of expression for 
Algerian nationalists who, by the standards of 
French nationalism, are public enemies. And on 
the Algerian side men must be found to risk 
murder by their fellow-countrymen by preaching 
that there are peaceful as well as bloody ways of 
obtaining liberty. It is so easy to argue that all the 
efforts made by the French in recent years to 
expand schooling, to level up political rights, to 
give Algeria a balanced and progressive economy, 
have been the fruits of the rebellion, and that 
therefore the one reasonable policy is to pursue 
the rebellion in order to obtain still more. 


If President de Gaulle’s declaration is reduced 
by the nationalist Gaullists to mere verbalising, if 
the Algerian rebels cannot renounce bloodshed, 
then, no doubt, France will have gained a year or 
two to continue ‘pacification,’ but an Algerian 
solution will be no nearer and the Fifth Republic 
will have been wrecked. But we are not there yet. 
There is hope. 
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Election Commentary 


WELL, well. So the chips are 
down; and some fine old stink- 
ing fish is on the menu, too, if I 
may say so. The question is, 
what sort of an election is it 
going to be, and why, and which 
party will benefit most from its 
character? (That makes three 
- questions, I know.) If Lord 
Hailsham has his way, it will be an election free 
of mud-slinging, whatever that might mean in 
Lord Hailsham’s mouth, and it certainly doesn’t 
seem to include the gibberings of Mr. Patrick 
Maitland, unless the Chairman of the Conserva- 
tive Party, as is quite possible, disapproves of 
mud-slinging only from members of the Labour 
Party, or unless he does not categorise as mud- 
slinging Mr. Maitland’s suggestions that the 
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Labour Party would set up a political police force 
and abolish elections entirely. Speaking as one 
who has never been wholly averse to slinging a 
little healthy mud about when the occasion seemed 
to demand it, I really must protest; Mr. Maitland, 
if this sort of imbecility is what he is going to 
offer the electors of Lanark, is seriously lowering 
the tone of mud-slinging, and I sincerely hope it 
will cost him his highly marginal seat. 

Apart from this sort of lunatic-fringe behaviour, 
I have a definite impression that the campaign is 
a good deal slower at getting off the mark than any 
I can remember. No doubt the pace will increase 
(as a modest contribution I made a speech myself 
the other night, which was received with rapturous 
applause by the entire audience, except for a lone 
heckler, who was so unfortunate as to cry ‘Hypo- 
crite!’ just as I got to my bit about Dr. Charles 
Hill), but as yet not a single leaflet of any kind 
has dropped through my letter-box, hardly a 
single poster has disfigured a single disfiguring 
hoarding that I have seen, and no loudspeaker has 
brayed its happily unintelligible message into my 
ears. So far, nothing seems to have aroused the 
interest, let alone the passions, of the electorate. 


This, I take it, is a state of affairs that Conserva- 
tive Central Office must dearly hope will continue. 
The last election was won, or more accurately lost, 
by what the psephologists called ‘differential 
abstention’-—more Labour voters stayed at home 
than Conservative voters. The reason was not far 
to seek; nothing in the campaign had managed to 
arouse and keep the interest of Labour voters. 
True, the same could be said of Tory voters, but 
two things prevented mutual boredoms from can- 
celling each other out. The first was that the Con- 
servative election machine was enormously 
superior to that of Transport House, and the 
second was that the inertia of office, the pull 
exerted by the fact that the Tories were the party 
in power, worked strongly in their favour. Gov- 
ernment tends to hypnotise voters by its very 
existence; it takes a really vigorous shove from 
the pressure of events to put the Opposition on 
an equality with it. In 1945 there was no lack 
of pressure from events; in 1950 and 1951 the 
growing dissatisfaction with Labour austerity was 
mainly responsible for Conservative success; but 
in 1955 there was no comparable pressure militat- 
ing against the Government. So the satisfied 
Tories rolled up, the not-exactly-gruntled Labour 
14 millions (the figure is Mr. Morgan Phillips’s, 
and should be treated with reserve) stayed at 
home, and that was that. 

Are we going to see a repetition of this pattern? 
I suspect that we are. To begin with, is there any 
evidence that the Labour Party machine has really 
been sufficiently improved since the devastating 
criticisms of the Wilson Report? They will tell 
you that it has improved enormously, and cer- 
tainly there seems to be some evidence that at any 
rate in many marginal constituencies the standard 
has improved. But what about headquarters? Is 
it not high time, to begin with, that the entire press 
department of the Labour Party was sacked? And 
if not, will somebody kindly explain who advised 
the party's leaders to put the Manifesto out on a 
Friday, thus ensuring the minimum of coverage in 
the smaller (both in physical size and circulation) 
newspapers of Saturday? Or does nobody there 
know that people with something to publicise 
avoid Saturday’s papers if they possibly can? 
(There is never a first night in the London theatre 
on a Friday. Did anybody on the Labour side of 
Smith Square know that?) 

Nor is this particular blunder a single example; 
anybody who has ever attended the Labour Party 
Conference as a reporter knows the fantastic level 
of incompetence and suspicion on which the 
party’s press relations are conducted; texts of 
speeches are unobtainable and passes to the 
various functions of the week scarcely less so, 
physical facilities like telephones and tables are 
cut to a risible minimum, and information about 
the proceedings is harder to come by than water 
in the Sahara. 

Is there any sign that this sort of attitude is 
disappearing from the Labour Party, or that it 
does not spread through and infect the entire 
electoral machine? You ask anybody who has 
covered a by-election recently, or has gone out 
into the field since the present campaign started, 
how much co-operation can be got from the 
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Labour committee rooms, compared with that 
obtainable at those of the rival firms; at the last 
by-election I went' to, the very first words 
(literally; before even ‘Good afternoon’) 
addressed to me at the Labour HQ were ‘We're 
not running this election for the benefit of the 
press, you know.’ Now I am not merely complain- 
ing that the Labour Party makes my work, and 
that of my colleagues, more difficult, and thus 
hardly predisposes us in its favour; after all, they 
do not run elections for the benefit of the press, 
you know. But the party's antiquated attitude to 
the newspapers is symptomatic of their attitude 
to the whole business of electioneering; it is 
essentially amateur. 

It is all very well for the Labour Party to go 
about denouncing Colman, Prentis and Varley; 
but the attitude that politics is essentially a busi- 
ness for gentlemen, and that they cannot have 
anything to do with people whose services are 
obtainable only for cash is simply not good 
enough any longer—not good enough, that is, to 
put them in the fight on equal terms with the Tory 
machine, its wheels liberally greased with money. 
It is, I suppose, too late for the machine to be 
overhauled before this election is over; but win 
or lose, it must be reconstructed from top to bot- 
tom afterwards. That Mr. Morgan will retire 
when the battle is done is now, I take it, more or 
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less settled, even if there is no parliamentary seat 
for him. But it will not be sufficient if some replica 
of Mr. Phillips is appointed in his room; what 
the Labour Party needs is a ruthlessly professional 
manager who can really awaken them to the fact 
that the twentieth century is more than half over. 

Well, but whether the machine can roll up the 
support is to a large extent determined, however 
efficient it may be, by the issues of the campaign. 
Which brings me back to the point at which I 
started. As yet (though there is still time) the 
Labour Party has not found a lever with which 
to prise the Tory grip loose. I suggested some time 
ago that, against all the precedents and predic- 
tions, colonial affairs might well have proved such 
an issue for the first time in over fifty years. The 
Labour Party decided otherwise; perhaps rightly. 
But where is the evidence that they have found 
anything better? Do they really imagine that the 
mass of the electorate is going to stop long enough 
to compare the two pension plans in sufficient 
detail to be fired by the superiority of the Labour 
one? Do they think that the non-nuclear club, 
apart from the hugger-mugger way in which it 
was invented, will do the trick? Mr. MacBlunder 
is certainly a useful invention; but it is a negative 
one. If they had a positive issue to go with that 
image, it might well serve. So far I cannot see 
one. And the minutes are ticking by. TAPER 


AS pectator’s Notebook 


THE ATTEMPT being made by 
the Conservative leaders to 
make the election a_ polite, 
well-bred affair would be fine 


spare us ail the once-fashion- 
able political rhodomontade 
: about wicked face-grinding 
capitalists and villainous cruel Gestapoliticians; 
but I suspect that the mellowing influence of TV 
has already achieved that. The design appears to 
be something rather different—and much less 
worthy: to keep the election non-controversial. 
It comes as no surprise to hear that the chairman 
of the Prime Minister's Manchester meeting 
announced that hecklers were not going to be 
tolerated. Chronic interrupters can be a nuisance, 
as the members of the League of Empire Loyalists 
have so often shown; but there is, or should be, a 
distinction between them and the ordinary heck- 
ler—whom the Prime Minister should not only 
tolerate but, if he has any of his former political 
instincts left, actually welcome. Boredom in the 
long run is going to be just as dangerous to the 
Tories as it has already proved to Labour; and 
reluctance to face hostile questioning is one of the 
first symptoms of a party's decay. 
” * * 





I FIND IT HARD to believe that many floaters were 
impressed by the Conservatives’ first TV broad- 
cast in the campaign proper. Six turned out to 
be too many Ministers to be squeezed comfort- 
ably into so brief 2 session. Surprisingly, Lord 
Hailsham was the chief sufferer; deprived of his 
natural ebullience, he was painfully subdued. Poor 
old Rab looked more like a candidate for 
Pagliacci than ever, and Iain Macleod, whose 
brisk self-confidence would have come over very 


if it were simply designed to 


well in a debate with a political opponent, 
managed at times, owing to the lack of contrast, 
to sound—and look—smug. The Chancellor's 
mild persona came across amiably; I liked his 
praise for his predecessor, Peter Thorneycroft, 
though it brought a frosty reaction from the Prime 
Minister. Mr. Macmillan himself has developed 
so contrived an air On television—he does not so 
much over-act as act too hard—that it is becoming 
uncomfortable to watch him. The most successful 
part of the broadcast, to my surprise, was the post- 
script; with the Foreign Secretary back from New 
York and talking with all the authority of a man 
who has actually been doing a job while his col- 
leagues have been fooling around writing 
manifestoes. But the good effect was promptly 
spoiled by a horrible winding-up shot which 
showed Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary 
gaping frozenly into the wrong camera; and, still 
worse, this was followed by what looked as 
if it were going to be a Summer County Margarine 
ad., but turned into a commercial for the Con- 
servatives—hardly distinguishable in approach 
from one which followed extolling another 
famous brand of soft soap. 
* * * 

IT IS RARE ENOUGH to find any kind of entertain- 
ment in London after 11 at night; and when it is 
combined with topical political agitation, as in 
Monday’s Nuclear Disarmament rally Stars in 
Your Eyes, 1 would have assumed that the organ- 
isers were sure of a full house. No: the Royal 
Festival Hall had some large gaps among the 
£l-a-seat front stalls. Still, the audience were 
crushed eagerly in the cheaper sections waiting to 
be electrified, frightened and exhilarated. Were 
they slightly disappointed by its mixture of re- 
strained propaganda and refined entertainment? 
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There was an unmistakably ‘progressive’ look 
about the paying customers—the men were well 
dressed but shaggy, given to hairy tweeds, heavy 
spectacles and bristling grey hair. Even some of 
the over-thirties wore beards as if they had brand- 
ished them all their lives. The women were either 
young coffee-bar types in sweaters and flat heels 
or middle-aged executives with bitter-sweet smiles 
and blue-rinse bobs. On the stage there seemed for 
a moment to be a wide selection of the old stal- 
warts of the Popular Front, but the curly-quiffed, 
shyly-smirking man in the dinner jacket was 
Benjamin Britten, not Hugh Gaitskell (or even 
J. P. W. Mallalieu); and the bald, absent-minded, 
snapping turtle turned out to be Gerald Hoffnung, 
not D. N. Pritt. The master of ceremonies, squat 
and jovial as a toby-jug, could not have been any- 
one else but J. B. Priestley. 
~ * * 
THE ENTERTAINMENT had a Victorian ‘at home’ air 
about it. Sir Michael Redgrave sang. His light 
agreeable baritone in his songs from the Beggar's 
Opera was certainly a surprise to me, and he re- 
ceived that enthusiastic applause which springs 
from relief as well as appreciation. Mr. Hoffnung 
and three friends (one of whom was introduced as 
‘the leader of the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
of New York’), played a jolly, matey version of 
the pizzicato from Delibes’ Sylvia. There was 
little showmanship, and indeed a great deal of 
well-veiled nervousness, about this section of the 
programme; and I sat waiting for the sugar to 
dissolve on the pill. It never did. Mr. Miles 
Malleson delivered a soliloquy from Moliére 
which, as it comically conveyed a Falstaffian 
preference for life before honour, could hardly be 
thought to be a disguised appeal for the ND cause. 
The bomb came a little nearer with readings from 
poems on peace and death by Dame Peggy Ash- 
croft, Jill Balcon and C. Day Lewis; but only two 
items made a direct propaganda appeal—Christo- 
pher Logue apostrophising himself as ‘Logue’ after 
the fashion of General de Gaulle, and a parody 
Tory election address written by Priestley and 
spoken by John Neville. No rousing playlets, no 
nuclear anthems, no demagoguery, no visual aids 
—just a group of well-known entertainers putting 
on a charity show late at night. What a very 
English way, I thought, of doing it 
” +. * 


I HAVE RECEIVED a brochure from the Bow Group 
on its research activities. Nineteen study-groups 
are listed, with a description of the work-in- 
progress of each one. Thus, the Banking group is 
bringing out a pamphlet; the group studying the 
Role of the Technician in Society has almost com- 
pleted a factual survey; the Welsh group has just 
brought out a study of Work for Wales. But I 
particularly liked the comment on Group Six, 
which has been studying ‘Conservative Principles.’ 
The note on it says: “This group is inactive at the 
moment.’ 
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Mr. Gaitskell’s Albatross 


By s. 8. & 


OCIALISM is about equality. Conservatism is 
Bi bow opportunity, and therefore about 
liberty, and therefore about order. Liberalism is 
about the Liberal Party. Those who attach clear 
priority to one or other of these concepts have 
probably made up their minds how to vote. My 
observations are addressed to those others who, 
reasonably enough, are prepared to vary their 
priorities according to circumstance. Their vote 
will therefore depend on what respective weight 
they attach to the various issues before the 
electorate. 

Domestically, far the most important is in- 
flation. Its menace is by now clearly under- 
stood. Economic growth demands increased im- 
ports; increased imports must be matched by 
exports, or we put ourselves in a balance of pay- 
ments crisis and eventual bankruptcy; if our 
home costs rise we price ourselves cut of our 
export markets; economic growth therefore de- 
pends on keeping our home costs down and infla- 
tion mastered. But inflation is no less mischievous 
socially and politically. Organised workers have 
been able to maintain and indeed greatly improve 
their real standards. But during the period of 
rising prices part of this improvement was inevit- 
ably at the expense of the living standards of 
other unorganised sections of the community, 
mainly those living on fixed incomes, many of 
whom were already considerably worse off than 
the economic aggressors. Such a state of affairs 
cannot be justified by any social philosophy which 
appeals to the British people. But it is also pro- 
foundly undemocratic. A major shift in social and 
economic relativity takes place, not through 
electoral choice (as happens, for example, when 
the electorate demands a greater sharing of 
wealth through improved social services, financed 
if necessary by heavier taxation), but by a strongly 
organised group aggrandising itself at the expense 
of the rest of society. 

Neither by their record, nor by their programme, 
nor by the company they keep are the Socialists 
to be trusted on this fundamental issue. Their 
record needs no recapitulation: sufficient to say 
that inflationary conditions deteriorated rather 
than improved as their policies took full effect; 
while a whole apparatus of controls was then 
available which could hardly now be coun- 
tenanced. As for their present programme, the 
cost is prodigious. On current account alone ‘t 
would run into hundreds of millions to finance the 
various immediate improvements they promise. 
And on capital account compensation for such 
things as industries nationalised and houses 
municipalised would run into thousands of mil- 
lions. The injection into the economy of sums 
of this sort, supervening on the massive public 
and private investment we all count on, would be 
a major and uncontainable inflationary force. As 
for the company they keep, Mr. Frank Cousins 
was not merely speaking for himself when he 
Said, ‘There will be closer co-operation between 
us because it will be the Government that will be 
Biving the closer co-operation, not the trade 
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unions.’ The demand-pull of this vast injection of 
money would facilitate the cost-push of wage 
demands, which there would be neither the will 
nor the power to restrain. 

Closely connected with the issue of inflation is 
that of taxation. This is fundamental to a liber- 
tarian society. A society, we are told, is demo- 
cratic in so far as the mass of the people can 
influence the decisions which affect them. 
But since the bulk of the decisions which 
affect ordinary people are economic rather than 
political and small rather than large decisions— 
whether to buy an aspirin rather than a button, or 
a night-class fee rather than a cinema ticket—the 
easiest way to allow people to influence the deci- 
sions which affect them is to permit them to take 
those decisions themselves. And the most effec- 
tive way of enlarging the sphere in which they 
can take such decisions is to let them retain more 
of their own money to spend rather than arrogat- 
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ing to the State the right to decide how it should 
be spent. Again, neither on the Socialist record 
nor on their programme is there any chance of 
the substantial reductions in taxation which we 
have seen in the last eight years; indeed, it is 
difficult to accept that the programme can be 
implemented without increases in taxation. 

The third crucial issue is nationalisation. The 
nationalisation of iron and steel would inevitably 
dislocate an industry whose products enter into 
52 per cent. of our exports; while the price reduc- 
tions and the investment decisions of the past 
year show that it is already subject to per- 
fectly adequate public control and supervision. 
Nationalisation of road haulage will involve 
interference with the choice by industrialists and 
traders of the cheapest and most efficient method 
of transporting their goods; and unless one has a 
child-like faith in the superior wisdom of White- 
hall, this can only result in costlier and less effi- 
cient transport. But far more serious is the vague- 
ness of the Socialist threat of further nationalisa- 
tion. We have far too many worth-while calls 
on our bank balance to write out a blank cheque 
of this sort—quite apart from the fact that the 
open-ended nature of the mandate is more in 
keeping with a totalitarian plebiscite then a demo- 
cratic election. 

This is the decaying albatross with which Mr. 
Gaitskell found himself garlanded on his eleva- 
tion to party leadership; and it is intolerable that 
in election after election, in one form or another, 
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ii should be paraded for our approval. The 
Socialists are in a similar position to that of the 
Tories on Protection last century. The electorate, 
whatever they thought of the Whigs, repeatedly 
and rightly refused to give full power to a party 
which clung to an economic doctrine which had 
been clearly rejected. In the end Disraeli sum- 
moned courage to tell his party that Protection 
was not only dead, but damned. The country 
heaved a sigh of relief, and Disraeli’s fruitful and 
seminal administration of 1874 was made pos- 
sible. If Mr. Gaitskell is to do anything with the 
Labour Party he must be stimulated to tell them 
that nationalisation is due, at any rate, for a con- 
siderable spell in Purgatory. 

There is a fourth domestic issue on which the 
Socialists have taken up a position which pre- 
cludes the reasonable uncommitted voter from 
supporting them: the grammar schools. A case 
might be made for abolishing the public schools, 
on the ground that they provide a privileged 
education for the wealthy and thereby buttress 
social barriers. But what can really be said for 
abolishing that part of the free educational 
system which enables the brightest children from 
the humblest homes to ascend the social, econo- 
mic and managerial ladder? 

Abroad, less divides the parties than they would 
sometimes pretend. Ultimate objectives are very 
similar; and there is so little room for manceuvre 
that even immediate moves are unlikely to be 
widely different. But such room as there is has 
been created by the Prime Minister; and no 
amount of talk about Suez or Cyprus will invest 
Mr. Gaitskell with the same experience of 
authority—not to mention judgment. The Socialist 
specific, the non-nuclear club, is, of course, a 
pretence not a policy, since there is not a cat’s 
chance of France or China (to name only two) 
applying for membership. But an electoral device 
of this sort can be a lasting embarrassment. More- 
over, Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Bevan are bound to 
be weakened in negotiation by the deep diver- 
gences of view in their party—which cannot be 
charmed away by calling them ‘healthy,’ still less 
by stacking card votes on the eve of an election. 

Ex Africa calor. Here again the quarrel is prob- 
ably less about objectives than about methods of 
getting there, and, in particular, about the extent 
tu which we can afford to embroil ourselves with 
the white settlers. It comes to this in the end: are 
we prepared to coerce them? If not, there is little 
to be gained by picking quarrels with them, and a 
great deal to be lost. It would not take much to 
drive Southern Rhodesia into the arms of South 
Africa, and that would hardly be considered a 
contribution towards African advancement. It 
is too facile to say that in Africa it is safer to go 
faster. The emergence of Pakistan and India 
provides terrible warning. From Lahore to 
Julundur is 120 miles: never once in the whole 
journey was the stench of death out of your nos- 
trils. Nobody will ever know how many were 
killed—it was certainly well over a_ million. 
Terrible and regrettable as Hola was, it was noth- 
ing to this—the greatest blot on our imperial 
administration, one which cannot be effaced and 
is therefore conveniently forgotten. 

So much for the Socialists. Whether to give a 
vote to the Liberals should depend on one’s 
assessment of where lies the great divide in con- 
temporary politics. In the vast majority of the 
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Does Gregory know? 


Me, Kou Vanes — 


I really am furious with you. I really am. Not for ordering The Observer 
for me, but for the awful way you set about it. You haven't changed a bit—and 
it would do you no harm to think what I mean by that. 


I don’t want to write you a stiff letter, but if bits of stiffness creep in you'll 
just have to put up with it. First of all there was that idiotic envelope of yours, 
all SECRET and CONFIDENTIAL and halfpenny stamps. Obvious/y if Gregory 
saw that he'd have opened it, especially as it was addressed to me.It just wasn’t the 
sort of letter, inside or out, that he would have thought funny at Breakfast. 


Then how could I explain? About the Observer, I mean? Gregory always 
buys our newspapers, so how could I suddenly pretend I'd gone out secret/y and 
ordered the Observer? Oh James you are a Fool. (I'm sorry, but I’m not going to 
cross that out.) So on Sunday there it was, with 


THE OBSERVER 


» right across the top, like a sort of challenge. 
You can’t hide a thing like that. 














Gregory is a pet, and you've no right to say things about him even if you 
don’t mean them. He’s not huge or red faced, he’s rather sensitive, and thinks about 
things. Obviously he’s upset, this Observer coming every Sunday now, from some 
sort of Ex of mine he’s hardly even heard of. I did my best to explain you 
were harmless (I suppose you are ?) but it all sounded so improbable. 

And quite disloyal to read it. 


However, I did. So thank you. 


Actually I enjoyed it awfully, I can’t pretend I didn’t. I don’t know 
why, but I'd sort of got out of the way of having a newspaper you really 
read, like I used to. (G. says I prefer Sensational rubbish and of course I 
don’t really but it can be quite fun too, sometimes, though I suppose you 
wouldn't think so.) But anyway it was lovely to see the Observer again— 
that “Inside America” article by Patrick O’Donovan was awfully good 
... and C, A. Lejeune (do you know her?) and Alison Settle and 
Gardening and oh lots of things. 
I’ve torn up your letter. 4 children not six, 2 b. 2 g. Stephen 
is nearly fifteen now! 


Yours sincerely, 
Lydia. 
P.S.—I’ ve just seen the Personal Column, and really! It’s absolutely mean 


and disreputable of you, and simply reckless. I daren’t think what would happen if 
Gregory knew. Perhaps he does .. . I don’t ever want to hear from you again. 


This is No. 2 im ““The Observer and Mrs. X”, a powerful new serial. Next Week, WILL JULIAN HELP? 
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principal issues the Liberal agrees with the Con- 
servative against the Socialist. Yet three Liberal 
candidates out of five are putting up in con- 
stituencies where the sitting Member is a Tory, 
and the tendency is particularly marked in mar- 
ginal seats; so that a vote for the Liberal is likely 
t> do considerably more damage to Tory repre- 
sentation than Socialist. In truth, no person who 
believes in the importance of the issues I have 
indicated and that the Tories are by and large 
right on them ought to vote Liberal unless he is 
convinced that such a vote will not permit the 
return of a Socialist. 

The one issue on which the Liberals have a 
policy clearly differentiated from the other parties 
is nuclear disarmament. Those who believe that 
the Liberal policy here alone is right, and that 
this issue outweighs all others, must indeed vote 
Liberal. But the real implications of such a policy 
should be faced. It makes sense if you go on to 
advocate general unilateral disarmament; but 
that is not the Liberals’ policy. Unless it is held 
(contrary, surely, to common sense) that the 
threat of nuclear retaliation is no deterrent at all, 
the nuclear deterrent must be replaced by one 
founded on conventional weapons. This would 
not only be fantastically exp2nsive—certainly 
making nonsense of Liberal hopes of any reduc- 
tion in taxation—it would probably involve the 
reintroduction of conscription. 

The Liberals’ real aspiration in this election is 
to get a sufficient handful of seats in the House 
of Commons to hold the balance of power be- 
tween the other two parties. The last time they 
did so was disastrous: they put the Socialists in 
power, unemployment rose by one and three- 
quarter million, and we ran into a major econo- 
mic crisis. But quite apart from this warning there 
are objections. Nothing is more demoralising 
politically than for a party to support in power 
another whose policies it has recently been attack- 
ing: if this were not self-evident, there is the wit- 
ness of the Fox-North coalition and of the 
Liberal-Labour pacts of 1924 and 1929. More- 
over, it would mean that a handful of Members, 
supported by a minimality of the electorate, 
would wield the ultimate political power. For 
example, in so far as the Liberals have a separate 
policy on nuclear disarmament, it would be one 
which the great bulk of the electorate had repro- 
bated; yet the Liberals would be in a position to 
bargain for it as the price of their support for 
elements in the programme of one of the other 
parties, which, again, a clear majority of the 
‘electorate would have rejected. This is unlikely to 
be good, and is certainly profoundly undemo- 
cratic, government. 

There are, then, quite apart from policy, two 
basic reasons for refusing to vote Liberal. First, 
because on the whole it will help to advance a 
Socialist programme which is fundamentally re- 
pugnant to those of liberal temper and convic- 
tion; and, secondly, because in so far as the vote 
is effective in securing the return of a sufficient 
handful to hold the balance of power it will lead 
to bad and ineffective government. For myself, I 
believe we should accept, sadly if you will, that 
the day of the Liberal Party is gone beyond 
recall. A chicken can strut for some time after 
losing its head, but that is no proof of lasting 
viability. The Liberal Party is dead—long live 
liberalism! 
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Besetting Dishonesty 


By ROY JENKINS 


ost electioneering is destructive. But the 

|" eetiomenena often have a slightly bad con- 
science about this fact, and many articles (or 
speeches), which have moved with a fine swing 
through a denunciation of an opponent's policy, 
conclude, for form’s sake, with a few lame and 
garbled ‘constructive’ sentences. It is a happy 
thought of the Spectator to relieve us of this 
customary unease, to ask us to be destructive and 
nothing else, and thus to set our consciences free. 
My task is to attack the Conservative and 
Liberal policies. I propose to concentrate upon 
the first aspect. The Liberal Party undoubtedly 
makes use of its minority position to allow itself 
a greater range of unresolved contradictions than 
its larger rivals. On the central issue of home 
policy it has still not decided whether it wishes 
to be heir to the unrepentant individualism of 
Gladstone and John Morley or to the ‘construc- 
tive radicalism’ (as Gladstone rather incredu- 
lously called it) of the early Chamberlain, Lloyd 
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and ‘Sir Charles Dilke: a Victorian 
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George and even Asquith. In so far as policy 
differences mattered at all, this was the party's 
biggest trouble in the Twenties; and were the 
Liberals ever again to achieve major political 
importance they could not continue to enjoy the 
luxury of indecision on such a scale. 

But we should not be too censorious. Any 
opposition party is entitled to certain liberties, 
and the spectacle of one as small as the Liberals 
trying to behave with all the responsibility of 
an alternative Government would be ridiculous 
rather than convincing. Furthermore, on a whole 
range of foreign, colonial and libertarian issues 
the best and most dominant Liberals now see 
almost completely eye to eye with the Labour 
Party (or vice versa, I suppose, according to one’s 
point of view). To the extent that these issues 
are regarded as important, it is surely extremely 
foolish at the present time for Labour and 
Liberal spokesmen to waste their energies in 
attacking each other. The overwhelming need is 
to canalise the anti-Tory vote into the most 
effective channels. 

Why should we be so anxious to defeat the 
Government? The answer lies quite simply in its 
record. Election manifestoes rarely seem to me 
the most important of political documents. This 
is not because I share the view that a party’s 
failure to carry through a measure in the past 
means we can have no faith in its desire to do 
so in the future. (‘If the Labour Party really 
wants betting and licensing reform, a corre- 
spondent fatuously and recently wrote in some 


newspaper, ‘why did it not legislate before 1951?") 
This implies a peculiarly static view of politics, 
and one to which the logical conclusion would 
be that each party should be given a single term 
to make its imprint and that we should then 
settle down to an indefinite period of non- 
political and changeless civil service administra- 
tion. 

While parties can certainly learn, and change, 
and improve their policies, however, it is reason- 
able that they should be judged far more on 
the general picture which they have presented 
to the country over the past few years than on 
a collection of bland but often hastily thrown- 
together election inducements. This must be 
peculiarly the case with a Government party. We 
can hardly be expected, for instance, to accept 
the Conservative manifesto’s statement that ‘we 
shall give all our support to the work of con- 
ciliation and mediation which the United 
Nations’ machinery is well fitted to carry out,’ 
without remembering, not merely that Suez took 
place, but that Mr. Macmillan still affects to be 
proud of it. Nor can we read that ‘the Con- 
servative Government will continue to work out 
in the Commonwealth the pattern of a com- 
munity of free and sovereign nations’ without 
hoping that a continuation of the pattern will not 
be so exact that, as in Cyprus, the Government 
will not recognise facts until they have been 
driven into its head by four years of unnecessary 
violence. And confidence in the Government's 
‘central aim in multi-racial countries [being] to 
build communities which protect minority rights 
and are free of all discrimination on grounds of 
race or colour’ would perhaps be greater if a little 
more respect had already been shown for the 
majority rights of the Africans in Nyasaland. 

It may be objected that most of these events 
(although not Dr. Banda’s imprisonment) are 
now over. We should look to the future. This 
might be reasonable if there were any evidence 
that the Conservatives have learnt from their 
mistakes. But have they? Take the case of 
Cyprus. The settlement involved word-swallow- 
ing on a scale unusual even for Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd. The Government had persistently said that 
it would not discuss the island with any other 
“power; but it was eventually almost grovelling 
‘in its praise of Greece and Turkey for reaching 
the Zurich agreement without even consulting 
us. The Government said that Cyprus must 
remain in the Commonwealth, but it has now 
been left entirely free to leave. The Government 
insisted that public security, defence and foreign 
relations must remain within British control; but 
they have now all to be handed over to the new 
Republic of Cyprus. The Government said that 
Archbishop Makarios was a criminal with whom 
they could not deal; but he has now been feted 
at the Dorchester Hotel and praised by the Prime 
Minister himself. 

Surely the least that could be expected after 
this dismal story is that those who perpetrated 
the foolish delay, were responsible for the un- 
necessary violence and performed the degrading 
verbal somersaults should appear faintly ashamed 
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How Best at election time can television serve the public? 

Granada TV Network thinks that one of its jobs at election 
time is to let candidates put their own case directly to voters in 
their homes — something only television can do — and provide 
them with the facts which will help them to make up their minds. 
This is a first time and, as with all first times, it is experimental. 

Granada TV’s main election programme is “Election 
Marathon’’. Out of 153 constituencies in the Granada Northern 
Region, all candidates in 98 constituencies have so far agreed in 
principle to go on the air. Subject to last minute alterations, 
dates scheduled are: 


Monday September 28th 

Channel 9, afternoon: 
Birkenhead, Blackburn, 
Blackpool North, Black- 
pool South & Bolton 
West. Evening: Accring- 
ton & Bolton East. 

Channel 10, afternoon: 
Bolsover, Doncaster, Hull 
East, Hull North & Hull 
West. Evening: Leeds 
East & Leeds North- 
East. 


Tuesday September 29th 

Channel 9, afte-noon: 
Crewe,Chorley,Clitheroe, 
Ince & Darwen: Evening: 
Huyton, Eccles, Farn- 
worth, Chester & Barrow. 

Channel 10, afternoon: 
Lincoln, Rother Valley 
& Mansfield. 


Evening: Leeds South- 
East, Leeds West, Bas- 
setlow & Pudsey. 


Wednesday September 30 
Channel 9, afternoon: 
Lancaster, Morecambe & 
Lonsdale, Ormskirk, 
Kirkdale & Wigan. 
Evening: Middleton & 
Prestwich, Newton, West- 
houghton & Widnes. 
Channel 10, afternoon: 
Attercliffe, Heeley, Brid- 
lington, Scarborough & 
Thirsk. Evening: Rother- 
ham, Wakefield & York. 


Thursday October Ist 
Channel 9, afternoon: 


Denbigh, West Flint, 
North Fylde, Wythen- 


shawe, Preston North, 
Openshaw, Withington 
& Cheetham. Evening: 
Ardwick, Blackley, Man- 
chester Exchange, Moss 
Side & Altrincham & 
Sale. 

Channel 10, afternoon: 
Goole, Hemsworth, Hait- 
enprice & Dearne Valley. 
Friday October 2nd 

Channel 9, afternoon: 
Preston South, St. Helen’s, 
Southport, Leek, Walla- 
sey, Wrexham & East 
Flint. Evening:Warring- 
ton, Rochdale, Salford 
West & Stretford. 

Channel 10, afternoon: 
Brigg & Brightside. Even- 
ing: Bradford South. 


Monday October 5th 


Channels 9 and 10, 
afternoon: Brighouse & 
Spendborough, Hudders- 
field East, Huddersfield 
West, Keighley, Shipley 
& Skipton. Evening 
Cheadle, Macclesfield, 
Stalybridge & Hyde. 


Tuesday October 6th 


Channels 9 and 10, 
afternoon : Oldham West, 
Colne Valley, Penistone, 
Heywood & Royton, 
Rossendale & Gorton. 
Evening: Stockport 
North, Stockport South, 
Nelson & Colne & 
Oldham East. 


Other Granada Election Broadcasts are: ‘Fast Focus’, a brief dis- 
cussion programme immediately following each party political (TV) 
broadcast ; ‘How an Election Works’, two programmes: September 28 
& October 5; ‘Now is the Time’, October 2 & ‘Last Debate’, October 6. 

As all this is experimental, Granada welcomes constructive views 
for the future. Write, after October 8th please, to Election Desk — 


GRANADA TV NETWORK 


Manchester, 3. 
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of themselves? Instead of this the reaction of 
Mr. Macmillan and his associates has been to 
proclaim the Cyprus settlement as a triumph for 
far-sighted diplomacy and a _ reward for 
courageous resistance to terrorism. What possible 
reason is there for believing, in these circum- 
stances, that we shall not see similar mistakes 
committed in every difficult remaining colonial 
territory? 

Of course the Conservative Party does not like 
bloodshed and failure for their own sake. But it 
suffers from a deeply split mind on colonial ques- 
tions. It is influenced, on the one hand, by a desire 
to achieve successful solutions and by a certain 
awareness that the Commonwealth can, in the 
long run, only be held together on the basis of 
consent; and, on the other, by a persistent belief 
in Britain’s right to rule, by a hatred of any 
native leader who effectively challenges this, and 
by an infinite capacity for self-deception about 
the unrepresentative character of any ‘anti- 
British’ movement. The result is an almost infal- 
lible recipe for getting the worst of both worlds. 
And the prospect is that if the Government wins, 
the recipe will be applied as often and with as 
much self-congratulation in the future as in the 
past. 

I turn now to economic policy, the field in 
which Spectator readers, if they follow the edi- 
torial lead, might be expected to be most friendly 
towards the Government. Certainly our economy 
is for the moment on an unusually even keel. 
Prices are steady, the reserves have risen, the 
balance of payments looks sound, and unemploy- 
ment is at least lower than during last winter’s 
recession. Is this not all that could be asked? 
The first objection to this complacency is that we 
do not know how long the calm water will last. 
All these favourable factors were present in 
almost equal force in the spring of 1955. Yet they 
had disappeared with such speed by the autumn 
that there was no date between then and this 
year on which the Government could hope to 
have won a General Election. 

Furthermore, the 1955 stability came at the 
end of two years or so of moderately rapid expan- 
sion. Today’s apparent stability comes, as is well 
known, at the end of four years of sustained stag- 
nation. So great was the debilitating effect of Mr. 
Butler's 1955 post-election hangover that neither 
he nor our industrial production have yet re- 
covered from it. It might of course be argued that 
this was an acceptable state of affairs. Why should 
we worry about growth in our economy? Why 
should we not accept our present standard of 
living and the stability which we seem for the 
moment to have achieved, and settle down to a 
cosy Byzantine-like existence? 

1 rather doubt whether this would work, be- 
cause, if other countries went on growing while 
We stood still, our exports would become steadily 
less competitive. But it might; and if the Govern- 
ment were to present this as its objective its 
claims for the future would at least be perfectly 
compatible with its performance in the past. What 
in fact it claims is the exact opposite. Upon the 
basis of an economic policy which has at best 
brought stability, but has purchased it at the 
Sacrifice of the dynamism which exists in almost 
all competitive countries, the Government is try- 
ing to erect the fake prospect of a standard of 
living growing with the fastest, a limitless oppor- 
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tunity State, a vast overspill of new capital for 
the Commonwealth, and a Britain going forward 
to ever greater strength and influence in the 
world. The aims are quite incompatible with the 
economic policy which has been (and is still be- 
ing) pursued. 

Here again, then, we come up against what is 
basically the same fault that the Government 
shows in its presentation of the results of Cyprus 
or of Suez. Nothing can be shown for what it is. 
Everything has to be dressed up and presented as 
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another great triumph of our infallible rulers. The 
besetting sin of Mr. Macmillan and his col- 
leagues is a degree of intellectual dishonesty 
which has not been seen in British politics for a 
long time past. If a Government can continue 
with this, and can make the criminal mistakes 
which have been made since 1955 in the foreign 
and colonial fields, and still be re-elected, the pros- 
pect, not only for policy in the next five years, but 
for the whole tone of politics in this country, will 
be an appalling one. 


The Rewards of Stupidity 


By MARK BONHAM CARTER 


HIS, it can be argued, is the age of the second 

best. No Shakespeare, no Bach, no Mozart, no 
Cézanne. In no sphere does the second-best do 
better than in politics. And to this the Conserva- 
tive Party repeatedly and successfully appeals. 
The whole basis of their argument is that they 
will do less badly than any alternative that will 
offer itself; the whole gravamen of their charge 
against Liberal and Labour alike is that they will 
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make mistakes. Hence the importance of the 
‘scare’ in Conservative election campaigns, which 
tend to concentrate on some future disaster that 
will befall the nation should anyone else become 
the Government. The Zinoviev letter, Sir Winston 
Churchill’s Gestapo speech and Dr. Charles Hill’s 
recent television performance are examples that 
spring to mind. 

At bottom Conservatives claim to be sensible 
and efficient, Suez notwithstanding. They can 
scarcely deny that opportunities will be missed 
and that imagination is not their strongest suit, 
but they are always ready to assure the electorate 
that they will make the best of a bad job. 

The bad job is, of course, their own. Since 1931 
we have had Governments dominated by Con- 
servatives for the whole period except 1945-51, 
and yet the image continues—and the habit. In- 
deed, it would seem that the Conservative 
majority in this country increases with the 
decline in her position in the world. The party 
which uses, where useful, the colours of the 
Union Jack as its party colours and which has 
always identified patriotism with itself and itself 
alone, is the same party that has presided over 
the liquidation of this country’s reputation in 
Ireland and Abyssinia, at Munich and at Suez, 
in Cyprus, at Hola and in Nyasaland. These are 
not the wages of sin, they are simply the rewards 
of stupidity and national snobbery. 

Perhaps the swing to the Right in recent years 
is the reaction of a nation reluctant to face its 
changed position in the world and afflicted with a 
sense of insecurity. Tory voters find comfort in 
the neo-Edwardian image of the Prime Minister, 


proclaiming that England is ‘great,’ that Suez was 
‘wise, honourable and justified,’ etc. etc. Non- 
sense; you may say; but the neurotic prefers 
nonsense to the truth he cannot accept, and in 
respect of national snobbery (and for that matter 
social snobbery) the Tory voter is highly neurotic, 
Few people who have not attended a Tory Con- 
ference or taken part in an election know what 
the hard core of the Tory Party looks like in 
action—those well-accoutred ladies with one 
string of pearls and the regimental badge, the 
majors (retired) posted in every village, and the 
young men who emerge from Jaguars dressed as 
though they had just dismounted from their 
horses. These people don’t much like the modern 
world which they describe contemptuously as the 
Welfare State. They look back nostalgically to an 
imaginary past; they hate the thought of the 
future. 

I have now spent eighteen months in the House 
of Commons. Before then I had been out of 
politics since 1945. There were times during that 
period when, faced with the Labour Party, I 
thought that the best hope for the people of this 
country lay in ‘liberalising’ the Tories. There are, 
of course, ‘liberal’ Conservatives. Men endowed 
with sensibility who have kept their consciences 
and who are still shocked by events like Hola 
and Suez. Meet these people at dinner and they 
will meet you in their views, but you never meet 
them in the lobbies. In the next Parliament there 
will be even fewer of these liberal Conservatives 
than in the last. Their most courageous Members 
have either been flung out by their constituencies 
or have themselves given up the unequal struggle. 
For the fact is that when the chips are down, the 
Right wing of the Tory Party comes up. Mr. 
Macmillan, probably the most adept and certainly 
the most flexible politician since Lloyd George, 
knows that and became Prime Minister after 
Suez as the best Right-wing Prime Minister they 
had. That he and his party should be favourites 
in the present General Election is a tribute to the 
effectiveness of the Tory press in all its manifesta- 
tions and to the ineffectiveness of the Labour 
Party. 

The failure of the Labour Party to provide an 
effective opposition or a likely alternative Govern- 
ment may have consequences as serious for the 
country as any mistake by the Tories. In Parlia- 
ment and out of Parliament they have repeatedly 
failed to make the most of the big issues and 
equally frequently made a lot of the wrong issues. 
Their Rent Act agitation was a silly scare, their 
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performance during the innumerable debates on 
unemployment exposed them in their most 
negative, backward-looking and _ restrictionist 
attitude. In 1958 and 1959 when it was well known 
that the Tories were deeply divided on Defence, 
the Labour Party were unable to press the point 
home because of their own divisions and because 
it was only very late in the day, as Mr. Gaitskell 
himself admitted, that the leadership realised that 
a proliferation of nuclear powers increased the 
danger of nuclear war. Having abused the 
Liberal Party up hill and down dale for stating 
this obvious fact, the Labour Party was forced 
to adopt a very similar policy, prompted by one 
of its own unions and at the last possible moment. 
Even at the end of the summer they managed to 
bungle the debates on Africa. They failed to force 
a division on Hola, about which some Tories were 
uncomfortable, and forced one on the Devlin 
Report, about which the Tory sheep felt un- 
accountably undisturbed. 

Such tactical incompetence inspires no con- 
fidence and is only partially explained by the 
somewhat inferior quality of Mr. Gaitskell’s 
leading colleagues. Mr. Gaitskell does not lead a 
team of the quality of Mr. Attlee’s and his own 
pre-eminence in his party is a weakness from 
which he himself suffers. There are, however, 
deeper reasons for the failure of the Labour 
Party to put itself across and to explain the fact 
that the Tory Party, on its knees in 1958, is on its 
feet in 1959. 

At bottom they suffer from an inheritance 
which, for all his efforts, Mr. Gaitskell has been 
unable to slough off. Though he has never been 
given sufficient credit for the orderly withdrawal 
from socialism which he started at Bournemouth 
in 1956, the manceuvre has still to be completed. 
Socialism remains part of the constitution of the 
party, the trade unions are still its paymaster, and 
the concept of the working class as a homo- 
geneous political entity dominates its political 
activities. So long as this is true the Labour Party 
will remain a nineteenth-century survival, rather 
than becoming the radical twentieth-century 
party that the times demand. It is for this reason 
that Mr. Grimond has constantly stated that the 
object of the Liberal Party is to replace Labour 
as the alternative to the Tories. Today the leader- 
ship of the Labour Party find themselves in the 
uncomfortable position of defending ideas in 
which they no longer believe at the expense of 
concentrating on the critical issues that really 
matter. No one as intelligent as Mr. Gaitskell can 
still suppose that the central political contro- 
versy of today is between socialism and /aissez- 
faire capitalism. Didn’t Mr. Crosland say, ‘The 
ownership of the means of production has ceased 
to be the key factor which imparts to society its 
essential character’? Does anyone suppose that 
we have yet discovered how to run the nation- 
alised industries efficiently or control them 
through existing parliamentary institutions? This 
in itself, and quite apart from the popularity or 
unpopularity of such measures, is sufficient reason 
not to embark on further schemes of nationalisa- 
tion. But nationalisation still hangs round the 
neck of the Labour Party like an albatross, 
scaring away voters and giving off a strong smell 
of antiquity and decay. 

As to the trade unions themselves, there is no 
important British institution about which the 
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Labour Party has so little to say in public and 
none where radical reforms are more urgent, 
Contracting-in should be substituted for con- 
tracting-out; union officials should be elected by 
secret ballot, the Registrar of Friendly Societies 
should be given more power to supervise the 
actual operation of union constitutions and 
members penalised by their unions should be 
provided with the right of appeal. The importance 
and the power of the unions, particularly in an 
inflationary age, are such that the purely con- 
servative defence of the existing set-up, which is 
all that is offered, is totally inadequate. From 
neither the Labour nor the Tory Party can we 
expect a radical or courageous approach to this 
problem. 

Thus for the Labour Party to become accept- 
able to the liberal-minded voter, the first essential 
is an agonising reappraisal of its own political 
and economic thought, accompanied by a radical 
effort to put its own house in order. This re- 
appraisal and house-cleaning could be extended 
with advantage to a number of Labour-dominated 
local councils. 

Yet in many ways the most telling argument 
against the Labour Party concerns its approach 
to the urgent and immediate problems which con- 
front the country today. How do Labour 
approach our relations with Western Europe? 
What would they do about inflation? In neither 
case is the answer encouraging. As far as Europe 
is concerned Labour’s record is worse than that 
of the Tories. Apart from some isolated indivi- 
duals they have never openly acknowledged the 
political importance of the Common Market, and 
have indeed been among the first to stress the 
special position of this country outside Europe, 
which has led to our growing isolation. As for 
inflation, neither their past record nor their pre- 
sent promises show that they take inflation 
seriously or would be prepared to resist it should 
they become the Government of the country. 
They are committed to massive government ex- 
penditure, to an inflationary pension scheme, to 
special help for any declining industry, and they 
are bound to be subject to constant pressure from 
the unions themselves for higher wages unrelated 
to. any increase in productivity. Nor do their 
words encourage the belief that they will resist 
this pressure. To any voter uncommitted to the 
party, this programme must mean the reimposi- 
tion of physical controls, a higher level of 
taxation, and the probability of inflation. It is 
ironical that a party dominated by economists 
should be weakest in this very field. 

According to my instructions it is no part of 
my task in this article to put forward the case for 
the Liberal Party. But this must be said: the two- 
party system is not part of the constitution of this 
country and in the last 100 years or so there have 
always been more than two parties in the House 
of Commons. The Liberal Party after this elec- 
tion does not expect to be in a position to form 2 
Government, but in the future, if we go on gaining 
support in the way we have been doing, we look 
to the day when there will be a Liberal Govern- 
ment, creating a Liberal society in this country. 
Meanwhile we have many important tasks; not 
least to revitalise the parliamentary system, to 
prevent the two major parties committing follies, 
to insist that the real issues are discussed in the 
open. 
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Brogue Elephant 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Theatre 
- The Ginger Man. (Fortune.)— 
Baikie Charivari. (Edin- 
ra 
“< a burgh.)—The Shifting Heart. 


(Duke of York’s.) 

The Ginger Man began as a 
= much-bandied, much-banned, 
bawdy novel which was printed 
in France. It was imported into 
Britain with the encouragement of that earnest 
commando of the anti-Lolita troop, Robert Pit- 
man, of the Sunday Express. Adapted for the stage 
by its author, J. P. Donleavy, it has now turned 
up as a play at the Fortune and has been widely 
garlanded as a masterpiece. It is nothing of the 

sort—or, rather, only something of the sort. 

Mr. Donleavy here makes the opposite kind of 
dramatic mistake from Mr. Wesker in The 
Kitchen. Both playwrights start with a man in a 
trap talking to himself. Mr. Wesker is fascinated 
by the trap. This is how the teeth mesh, he says, 
that is how the trigger is sprung. This elaborate, 
ghastly, ingenious toy is a machine for catching 
people—isn’t it (clang!) just like Life? Mr. Don- 
leavy is fascinated by the man. He loads him with 
quirks and eccentricities like a Christmas tree. 
Here is a present from Jimmy Porter, and another 
from Holden Caulfield, and another from Jim 
Dixon, and yet another from Stephen Dedalus, 
This elaborate; ghastly, ingenious boy is ideal bait 
for the trap—isn’t he (ouch!) just like You? The 
answer in both cases is No. You cannot précis 
Life into one of the world’s ten best plots. Indeed, 
Life does not exist: only people live. A symbol 
is only a symbol, though a good cigar is a smoke. 
Presumably Mr. Wesker discovered this after The 
Kitchen and so rolled us a tarry black gasper in 
Roots. But in his search for character, for the man 
scarred with the stigma of individuality, for the 
hero with a unique set of finger-prints, Mr. Don- 
leavy must also realise that eccentricity is not 
enough. The theatre is not a side-show. 

His Dublin law-student hero, the ginger man, is 
a genuine freak. He nurses a sheep’s head. He 
mimes crucifixion. He wears an old blanket as 
insignia of his lonely office. He drinks neat gin 
from the bottle as his sacrament. He is the un- 
printable priest of the four-letter men. His beha- 
viour is unspeakable but fortunately his dialogue 
is not. Embodied in Richard Harris, languaged by 
J. P. Donleavy, this brogue elephant in rut splen- 
didly trumpets out his brassy rhetoric. Tempor- 
arily occupying the uncomfortable howdah on his 
back when the play opens is his English memsahib 
—a bloodlessly refined Admiral’s daughter. She is 
quickly thrown and proves to be a sawdust 
dummy, distantly related to Mr. Osborne’s Alyson, 
who squeaks out such unlikely rebukes as “You 
nasty blighter’ and ‘You absolute rotter.” (Wendy 
Craig, that talented creator of blank-eyed sluts, is 
radically miscast in this perfunctorily written part 
—a Mirror reader who has been delivered the 
Telegraph by mistake.) Our ginger tramples on, 
his thick skin spattered with insults, his bloodshot 
eyes madly rolling, his big feet stamping down the 
episodes, while he blares out his bawdy, bad-taste 
trombone solos. Somewhere around midnight he 


gores a dogma-fed, sex-starved Catholic spinster— 
and suddenly, too late, a one-man entertainment 
seems about to blossom into a two-person play. 

The Ginger Man is a triumph throughout for 
Richard Harris—a whey-faced, fiery-haired, in- 
tellectual thug who radiates vitality like a coke 
oven. Heroically handsome, enormously self- 
aware yet enormously unselfconscious, he inhabits 
the stage as if he had been born on that very spot. 
Roly-poly Ronald Fraser, as the American fat 
boy with the soul of a reedy English curate, 
demonstrates once again the versatility which lies 
concealed behind that suety crust. But though the 
evening is full of action, nothing ever happens— 
until Isabel Dean appears. Miss Dean is the play 
that Mr. Donleavy never got round to writing— 
the only real person in the script, the only charac- 
ter with any possibility of development. She is 
neither an eccentric castaway nor a universal 
symbol. She is a real individual trapped at a 
precise moment in a particular place. With the 
nervous, dark-eyed, mousy good looks of a young 
Celia Johnson, she movingly lives out the dilemma 
of a lonely passionate woman in a puritan society 
who sees no compromise between the nunnery 
and the whorehouse. Her line to the ginger man 
who relieves her and leaves her—‘You think it’s 
all a cod but you don’t know Ireland’—has the 
rare right Ibsen ring. 

I see no reason to be despondent because Mr. 
Donleavy, like most of the young playwrights, has 
pot yet succeeded in producing a play, let alone 
a good play. If the time is not now, then it must 
be to come. Each new drama requires new audi- 
ences to applaud it, new actors to incarnate it, new 
language to articulate it, new traditions to feed it. 
Masterpieces are not produced by pupils. If it were 
as easy to weld together observation and elo- 
quence, accuracy and passion, realism and signifi- 
cance, characters and ideas, wit and seriousness 
as critics imagine, then critics would write great 
plays. Roots was one way of solving the problem. 
The Hostage was another. The Baikie Charivari, 
the Bridie play which unaccountably was skipped 
over in Edinburgh, attempted to slide somewhere 
between the two, It is a perverse play obstinately 
written against the stage conventions of ten years 
ago. But it has mellowed in the wood with age, and 
if it were put on under an assumed name at the 
Royal Court now would set the intellectuals a- 
twitter. (Surely Bridie deserves an equal chance 
with those two young revolutionary experimenters 
Messrs. Coward and Feydeau?) Peter Duguid’s 
Edinburgh production was spirited and intelli- 
gent, though the direct addresses to the audi- 
ence, the interpolated songs and dances, the device 
of the play within a play, all needed the experi- 
enced back hand of Joan Littlewood to set them 
spinning. The Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre cast un- 
veiled some three-dimensional refreshing un- 
actorish performances. If no one will sponsor a 
visit of this group in this play to the West End, 
perhaps television would allow us to see this 
neglected piece of super-Shaviana. 

The Observer prizewinners have not been as 
favourably received on the stage as they were in 
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the newspaper’s office. Of those mounted so far, 
only The Resounding Tinkle has been both orig- 
inal and good and I cannot help recalling that 
Five Finger Exercise never even reached the 
judges but was weeded out at a junior level. The 
Shifting Heart is the latest to attempt the transfer 
from the page to the theatre. Like Moon On A 
Rainbow Shawl, it suggests that someone up there 
will swallow any amount of melodrama and senti- 
mentality as long as it conceals a progressive pill. 
The trouble here is that the pill is too large to be 
concealed and too powerful for the disease. 

Like A Raisin in the Sun, like Hot Summer 
Night, The Shifting Heart is propaganda against 
racial prejudice—another family-crisis play about 
those little people who are as big as you whoever 
you are. The rows, the violence, the horseplay, the 
tears, are all predictable, but predictable in a pro- 
fessional, craftsmanlike fashion. Mr. Beynon can 
obviously write strong, middle-brow melodrama. 
The weakness is that he only sees his own side 
of the argument and he cannot eventually con- 
ceive (as Tennessee Williams, for instance, always 
can) how racialism can really hold its unholy black 
mass in any human heart. There are moments 
when Mr. Beynon seems about to let his little 
people grow up and behave arrogantly, unpredict- 
ably, humanly. The relationship between the 
Australian husband and the Italian wife is full of 
those odd tender brutalities of married life which 
are sO common in fact and so rare in fiction. But 
they are never developed. This is a pity—because 
Richard J. Warren and Madge Ryan, especially, 
are players hacked out of solid hickory, ugly and 
tough and alive, who deserve to be more than 
dialectical puppets. 
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Television for School 


1959 Aviumn Term commences September 28th 


When Associated-Rediffusion transmitted the first Tele- 
vision Programmes for Schools, in May, 1957, only 80 
schools were equipped to receive the programmes. The 
interest shown in these programmes by children, teachers 
and parents has steadily increased over the past two and a 
half years. On some occasions as many as 250,000 home 
viewers have watched these programmes. Today nearly 
900 schools are registered with Associated-Rediffusion to 
receive Teachers’ Notes for the Autumn Term programmes. 
Three innovations have been approved by the Educational 
Advisory Council to commence in the Autumn Term: 

PROGRAMMES FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS 

PROGRAMMES FOR Vith FORMS 

A WIDER DAILY CHOICE OF SUBJECTS 


Autumn Term Programme Series 


THE ARTIST IN THE MODERN WORLD — for VIth Forms. 
The series, which will be introduced by Sir Kenneth Clark, 
will present the work and ideas of leading artists of our 
time. They will be drawn from such differing fields as 
sculpture, architecture, opera and drama, and should 
stimulate discussion among arts and science studenfs alike. 
THE WORLD AROUND US.—For Primary Schools. Designed 


for the top classes in primary schools, this miscellany 
series will be devoted to two major fields; science, and 
stories of human achievement with a link between the 
two. There will be a final programme on The Nativity. 
ENDLESS ADVENTURE.—Age range 14 and over. The purpose 
of this series — which runs throughout the school year — 
is to introduce pupils to the historical development of 
scientific thought by showing how man’s age-old curiosity 
and need to conquer his environment have led him 
naturally and inevitably to the exploration of space. 

THE CRAFT OF HANDS.—Age range 12-14. Planned and pre- 
sented by John McCarthy, a sculptor and designer, this 
series is designed to make children aware of aesthetic 
values in everyday surroundings, and to encourage them 
to be more courageous in their own creative work. 
These programmes are also available in the areas served by 
ATV (Midlands), stv (Scotland), Tww (S. Wales and the 
West of England), Southern Television, Trt (North East), 
and Anglia Television (East Anglia). 

Fuller information about plans for 1959/60 — and details 
of these Autumn Term programmes — may be obtained 
from : The Schools Information Office, Associated-Rediffu- 
sion Ltd., Television House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


SK ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


Television House, Kingsway, W.C.2. Ho born 7888 
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Space Salesmen 


By MAURICE 


SOONER or later there must be 
an American rocket on the 
Moon. The Stars and Stripes 
will flutter down and Earth’s 
nationalist rivalries will be 
made real on another planet. 
= But the US will still be way 

ie behind, for Lunik II represents 
more than a temporary technical advantage. It 
gives the Russians an assurance that ‘Soviet man’ 
is likely to be Earth’s representative when first 
contact is made with beings from other worlds. 

It will probably be about five years before the 
first man steps out on to the surface of the Moon. 
It will be much longer before interplanetary travel 
is a reality. Each planet has its own special 
gravity problems. We shall need to know much 
more about these before we can begin to think 
of solving them. But interstellar travel may not 
pose the same difficulties, and it is with this that 
the Russians are now concerned. Their emphasis 
is on the Universe. Their scientists believe that 
in galaxies other than our own there may be 
sentient beings. They want to greet them. 

What is the reality behind this vision? Are 
there beings in other worlds? How shall we be 
able to cover the vast distances of space and 
return to tell the story? Our own Sun (it deserves 
a capital letter—for it is now a geographical loca- 
tion) is a star.. It is one of many which form 
our Galaxy, which is the Milky Way. The 
Universe is made up of thousands of galaxies, 
each of which contains hundreds of millions of 
stars. In the Milky Way alone there are esti- 
mated to be 100,000 million. Many stars are 
surrounded by a system of planets, each one of 
which may have one or more satellites. 

Mr. Christopher Shawcross, QC, gave fright- 
ened voice to this the other day. He wrote to 
Academician Sedov, President of the Inter- 
national Astronautical Federation, declaring that 
the people of this planet of ours may be placed 
in jeopardy from the possibility of exploration, 
if not invasion, by inhabitants of other planets 
from far beyond the solar system. But will it be 
possible to make contact with these other worlds? 

The nearest star with its own planetary system 
outside of our solar system is Proxima Centauri. 
It is four and one-third light-years distant. If we 
could travel at the speed of light (186,000 miles 
every second, or six million million miles in a 
year) we could reach that star in four and one- 
third years. But, an aspect of Einstein’s Rela- 
tivity Theory makes it appear than once we can 
travel at the speed of light we shall be able to 
do the journey in a few days. It will not take over 
a million years to go to our nearest galaxy, 
Andromeda, but a few months. 

There is another exciting aspect of interstellar 
travel. It may give us the possibility of life 
(almost) eternal. Again, according to Einstein, we 
Would grow old less rapidly if we were travelling 
at the speed of light: our whole metabolic pro- 
cess would be slowed down. Theoretically, a 
return journey to Proxima Centauri would take 
afew days. On return, however, we would find 
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those on Earth would be eight years older. And 
a few months’ journey to Andromeda would 
mean that on return everybody left behind 
originally would not even be memories—for the 
Earth would be some two million years older! 
But there is a contradiction here. Why should 
we not consider the space-traveller as staying still 
and the Earth as travelling? Would the Earth, 
then, not grow old? This is all at the moment 
very complicated. Only actual experiment will 
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provide an answer. It has been suggested, 
however, that a solution may be that the 
space-traveller would travel in a different kind of 
space, a kind of sub-space. In fact, a few months 
ago, Professor Tom Gold—formerly at Cam- 
bridge and now at Harvard—pointed out that 
hydrogen atoms, the raw material for new stars, 
when they appear in our Universe from elsewhere 
must have a temperature of about 100,000,000° 
Centigrade. Professor Gold does not say where 
these atoms come from, but if they do come from 
another universe we may assume that a traveller 
moving at the speed of an atom of hydrogen 
with a temperature of that order could pass 
speedily from one universe to another. Thus, there 
may be an indefinite number of universes acces- 
sible to us at different energy levels. 


Sacred Legs 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Blue Angel. (Carlton.)— 
The Rabbit Trap. (Odeon, 
Marble Arch.) — Yesterday’s 
Enemy. (Empire.) 

*“FALLING in love again.” Oh 

my God.’ I read this recently 

in a book of war memoirs. 

The man was remembering 

Marlene Dietrich as one of the marvels of the 

outside world that aroused a piercing and pain- 

ful amount of nostalgia. Von Sternberg’s 
original Blue Angel must be one of the most 
nostalgia-provoking films ever made: like the 

Odessa steps, like Chaplin eating his boots, 

like the Keystone Cops or any other contemporary 

highbrow favourites, the image of Lola-Lola 
crooking a suspendered leg is something sacred, 
untouchable, and certainly unrepeatable. No one, 
as far as I know, has ever successfully copied 

Marlene Dietrich’s style as Lola-Lola: it (if not 

the whole film) remains copyright. 

Now Hollywood has remade it and set it in con- 
temporary Germany (whether East or West it 
doesn’t say). Howling down rehashed classics is 
something so obvious and so easy that I should 
like, for a change, to come out and say that the 
new Blue Angel (director: Edward Dmytryk; ‘A’ 
certificate) brings the old tale up to date and shows 
up the suspender business and all that goes with 
it as a period gimmick as dated as beach pyjamas 
or the yo-yo. The old Blue Angel was set so firmly 
in its country and period that, like so many films 
strongly flavoured by a particular time and place, 
it outlasted its own period and conventions and 
travelled beyond its own country. The new ver- 
sion, internationally intentioned, lacks any flavour 
at all of time or place; and the new Lola-Lola, 
basing herself with pathetic fidelity on the 
original, is about as powerful a sex symbol as 
Minnie Mouse. May Britt paints herself blue or 
green from eyebrow to eyelash and sings in a 
gargly voice the same ‘Falling in love again’ song; 
but everything has gone wrong. She straddles a 
chair, for instance, while she sings, but manages 
to look hearty rather than inflammatory—the 
hoyden who sits with her knees apart from gauche- 
ness, not depravity. Emil Jannings’s dazzling per- 
formance as the dazed, cuckolded schoolmaster 





who ended crowing like a cock for ever is now 
taken over by Curt Jurgens, a rather unversatile 
actor who manages, at times in this film, to be un- 
expectedly moving. But Mr. Jurgens’s reputation 
is based on his way with women—the long 
smouldering look, the middle-aged world- 
weariness—and he is now required to be precise 
and maidenly and at almost every point in the film 
unattractive to women. As a caricature he does not 
do too badly; but I never for a moment believed 
in his precision, his maideniiness, or his downfall, 
for Mr. Jurgens the ladykiller kept looking out 
from behind the thick spectacles, and Mr. Jurgens 
the man of brisk, efficient action from behind the 
unshaven tramplike figure at the end. Which, by 
the way, has been made happy. Professor Rath 
breaks away from the spell of Lola-Lola and cock- 
crowing, and returns to daylight and his old loves, 
teaching and respectability. 

The Rabbit Trap (director: Philip Leacock; *U’ 
certificate) is an attempt to get back to the every- 
day authenticity of Marty, with Ernest Borgnine 
fighting, this time, not his own social loneliness, 
but his inability to face up to a harsh and domin- 
eering boss. Eddie is a self-educated civil engineer 
who hopes a reputation for dependability will get 
him promoted, but finds it gets him exploited 
instead. Human values, the morality of relation- 
ships, are what matter in the film; and a carefully 
observed social scene: the tiresome promiscuity 
of life in cheap flats, the jolliness of domestic 
occasions in a loving family, the social embarrass- 
ments caused by mild drinking, office comrade- 
ship, the love affair between boss and secretary 
when he is determined not to get involved and she 
insists on taking it all too seriously; and the fright, 
apprehension, boredom, and evasiveness of a kind 
man when asked for moral advice he is too busy 
and bothered to give. 

Yesterday's Enemy (director: Val Guest; ‘A’ 
certificate) is a violent, illogically argued and 
dubiously intentioned war film about a British 
officer in the Burmese jungle who commits a war 
crime (shooting two civilians to convince a spy 
he means business) and spends the rest of the film 
arguing it out. Stanley Baker, convincing as ever, 
plays the tough, and makes even an unlikely- 
looking action appear compulsive and inevitable. 
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There is nothing parochial about the GKN Group of Companies. 
Its interests reach to the four points of the compass: east to Europe, 


India and Australasia ; west to Canada and the Americas ; 

north to Scandinavia ; south to the farthest tip of Africa. 

If there is one word that links them all it is steel. Steel is not the 
be-all and end-all of GKN but it is certainly the mainspring of 
the whole organisation. The making and workmg 

of steel is something that the great majority of GKN companies, 
here and overseas, have in common, 

There is much else that they have in common— 

enterprise, for example, an expansionist outlook and ample scope 
for skills and abilities of all kinds. 

Anyone looking for opportunity and progress within the GAN 
Group does not have to go to the ends of the 

earth to find them; but if he does, he will surely come 


across them there too. 
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FOR ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING IN STEEL 


GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD. (HEAD OFFICE) LONDON WORKS, SMETHWICK 40, STAFFS 








Avonc the sunlit terrace of the 
Excelsior Hotel on the Lido, the 
cinéastes lifted their heads from 
their international reading mat- 
ter (Variety, Time, Paris Match), 
from their international drink 
(tomato juice) and from their 
international toy (the match- 
box-size transistor radio) to watch the faded 
blonde. They all remembered Leni Riefensthal. 
Twenty-one years before she had walked the same 
terrace on the arm of Dr. Goebbels. That year in 
Mussolini's Italy her Olympia won first prize at 
the Venice Film Festival. Leni was one of the 
Third Reich's most skilful, obedient, and of course 
best paid, moviemakers. This month she came back 
to Venice which was celebrating the twentieth 
anniversary of the festival. In fact, it all looked a 
good deal older. The movie industry, according 
to the Boulting Brothers, is not dying but in 
transition. The face it showed to the world at 
Venice looked as aged as the Doge's Palace. 


This time the biggest personalities were Jean 
Renoir, Otto Preminger, Vittorio de Sica, Elsa 
Maxwell, and youngsters like Rossellini and 
James Stewart. Sex appeal? Perhaps, but bald 
heads and grey beards obscured the cheesecake 
and the beefcake. La Lollo came and went but the 
festival only began warming up with the promise 
of a visit by Clark Gable. Alas, his planned dash 
from location in Capri was this time beyond even 
that veteran. The young hopefuls, who have 
spared nobody's blushes in the past trying to 
catch a producer’s eye, were missing. Perhaps they 
have found out that “You ought to be in pictures’ 
is not the proposition it seems to be. The girls who 
were there looked young and hopeful enough two 
gondolas away. Their ‘baby doll’ outfits had the 
nymphet look which has been in fashion this sum- 
mer but behind their dark glasses they were very 
big girls indeed. Meanwhile the men sought extra 
stature with shoes built-up on sole and heel as 
much as two inches. 


In all its aspects this was a festival of the old. 
Talk in the marble halls of the Palazzo del Cinema 
most frequently began with: ‘But do you remem- 
ber . . .’ after the screening of the day’s new films. 
They did, most of them, with far greater joy than 
they contemplated the current product. Hitherto 
in all art forms, except the cinema, values tend 
to increase with age. Here the best has supposedly 
always been the newest. As the non-millionaire 
‘collector’ of films has no storage place for his 
treasures other than his memory, no gallery to 
visit other than the rococo edifice of nostalgia, 
he has come to rely upon film festivals as the 
handiest market place where he may add to his 
collection. Here, come the pick of the new cel- 
luloid cubists, impressionists, neo-anything-ists. 
Here, he may select replenishment for the walls of 
his mind. At least, this was true until recently. But 
if this Venice festival is any criterion of the future, 
the first-hand section of the market is suffering a 
severe slump. Ont of fourteen major features com- 
peting for the best film award (from eleven dif- 
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Venice Observed 


By BETTY BEST 


ferent countries) none revealed the new spirit the 
cinema is alleged to be seeking. 

Confronted by miles of mediocre celluloid, the 
Venice jury did not, as it did three years ago, with- 
hold the Golden Lion award for the best film, but 
split the poor beast from mane to tail between 
Roberto Rossellini’s /1 Generale della Rovere and 
Mario Monicelli’s Le Grande Guerra. The Ros- 
sellini choice was a sentimentally popular one, 
especially for the Italians eager to welcome him 
back to the fold he had once ruled. His film was 
an enjoyable piece of slow character work, 
adroitly strolled through by Vittorio de Sica, who 
has dealt with this kind of thing so often it makes 
it hard to remember the most apposite case. But 
an original film—no. Except that Rossellini was 
forced, by the approach of the Festival, to com- 
plete the movie in two months—an unprecedented 
dash for him. 


La Grande Guerra showed Italy in the First 
World War. Many Italians applauded it for show- 
ing their nation on the right side. Others abhorred 
it for its ridicule of the Italian fighting man. 
Every detail from mud to firing squads at work 
in the grey of dawn was shown with photographic 
finesse, but All Quiet on the Western Front, What 
Price Glory and The Young Lions have shown the 
futility of war more precisely and movingly for 
international audiences. Ingmar Bergman’s 
Ansiktet (The Face) had a special mention for 
‘Poetic Beauty,’ which seemed a fair comment, for 
the Swede had nothing new to say. James Stewart's 
award for the best male performance was in- 
comprehensible. In Preminger’s Anatomy of a 
Murder he plays a slow-speaking, woman-shy 
lawyer. The part fitted him like his own skin as 
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weil it should after wearing it in a score of movies, 

French actress Madeleine Robinson’s prize for 
her role as the misused wife in A Double Tour was 
so long overdue a recognition of her talents that 
it was justifiable even though the film was one of 
the least convincing to come from any country, 
Sadly, it is the work of Claude Chabrol, a leader 
of France’s much-publicised nouvelle vague. So 
far removed from probability were the neurotic 
crew enacting his Technicolor murder that one 
could hardly feel they had anything to offer in 
word, thought or bizarre deed. Britain’s The Boy 
and the Bridge opened the festival and earned us 
a barrage of criticism. ‘Dull . . . pretentious . . , 
stupid . . . old-fashioned’—nobody missed a shot 
at it. Its seagull alone got near a prize. Everybody 
agreed it was the best seagull seen on the screen 
this year. 

Even so, The Boy and the Bridge brought an 
English producer and a London critic to blows 
in the swanky bar of the Excelsior. The Italians 
were delightedly surprised that Englishmen should 
fight over art. In fact, the fight did more for our 
prestige than the film. Even so, I thought The 
Boy and the Bridge a good deal better than Hun- 
gary’s weary argument against capitalism in 
Almatlan Evek (Sleepless Years). It is certainly 
more likely to entertain than Japan’s interminable 
Enjo (Torment), Spain’s Sonatas or Italy's 
Esterina. 

It was lucky, then, that Venice kept up her tradi- 
tional practice of showing many films outside the 
competition in the inférmative and retrospective 
sections of the Mostra. Here, our collector could 
feast on masterpieces proved not only by time but 
also for originality and brilliance. They so out- 
shone the young fry that they seemed to come 
from another higher medium. Not only critics 
(frequently imperfect judges of past glories, as 
their own lives are so irrevocably bound up and 
milestoned by them), but the general public, too, 
were unanimous in praise of the old films as 


opposed to the new. 


Maidens in Uniform 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


In the girls’ department of the 
shop there were yellow jeans 
and white pullovers, checked 
jackets and_ cherry-coloured 
woollen suits from the Con- 
tinent; to go from there to the 
school uniforms was to go 
from a holiday camp to an 
undertaker’s waiting room. Raincoats in navy 
and dark grey and bottle green hung by over- 
coats in bottle green and dark grey and navy; 
here and there the scene was enlivened by a 
gay touch of beige or deep maroon. 

By the coat rail a tense battle was in progress. 
A mother, in a nondescript floral, was firmly 
ordering a large size, belted, navy-blue school 
coat; her daughter, overwhelmed to the knuckles, 
was close to tears. 

‘But I can’t wear it like this!’ she wailed. ‘It’s 
far too big!’ 

“We'll turn the sleeves up and you'll grow 





into it,’ said her mother. She turned for support 
to the saleswoman. ‘They don’t think about the 
price, do they?’ 

The saleswoman smiled indulgently. ‘All they 
want is tight bodices and frilly petticoats!’ she 
said, taking the coat to be wrapped. 

A voice boomed behind me. 

‘Miss—Mrs.—ah—Whitelaw, is it? Forgive me 
—I never remember names, except head- 
mistresses.’ Looking rather like a headmistress 
herself, the Head of the department started 
show me round. 

The first thing I saw was a big book of clothes 
lists. Some, along with ‘1 dirty linen bag, 2 
Liberty bodices, cotton,’ listed ‘1 Bible, revised 
version.’ Many of the older boarding schools 
required half a dozen pairs of footwear and only 
three pairs of knicker linings: no training i0 
dainty femininity there. 

Most of the stock of uniforms seemed more 
suitable to the Armed Forces, or possibly the 
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ARE THE TORIES 
RIDING FOR AN ELECTION FALL? 
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TORY SUPPORTERS believe their party will win. Well, the Gallup Poll has an unequalled record of accuracy 
will it ? in measuring the drifts of public opinion. 

It is still early to tell. If you want to make an If you want to follow these trends read the - 
intelligent forecast — a guess that’s better than the News Chronicle every day. Political loyalties tend to 
next man’s—then read the News Chronicle, the harden just before General Elections. There can be om 
newspaper which publishes the Gallup Poll. For momentous swings of opinion up to the last minute. 
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Elderly Bereaved, than to young girls; but the 
Head was all in favour of them. “They don’t 
show the dirt,’ she said. (Only chalk and scurf 
show up really well on navy blue.) ‘If you have 
a light colour, the shade may vary,’ she ex- 
plained. Only clothes reduced to their dingiest 
common denominator come up the same every 
time, apparently, and cheaper stuff made from 
reclaimed wool—old army socks and things— 
show traces of its former self under all but the 
heaviest dyes. ‘And you can get a far tougher 
garment much cheaper if the manufacturers 
produce a standard garment from year to year,’ 
she said. Which sounded very convincing, until 
one remembered that She’s editor had succeeded 
jn paying, for a uniform bought piecemeal, 
exactly half as much as an approved school 
outfit would have cost—with no difference in 
the wearing quality at all. 

All the uniforms were deeply lacking in sex 
appeal, but that, one gathered, was a great point 
in their favour. The maiden in uniform, it is 
hoped, will not attract the boys; and she can 
hide the embarrassments of adolescence in an 
undemanding shapelessness. Sometimes, of 
course, the second hope is better fulfilled than 
the first: one girl from a South London day 
school went to school on Friday and had a baby 
on the Saturday, and not even her own parents 
knew she was pregnant (the school in question has 
since given up tunics in favour of skirts). 

In spite of the alleged impossibility of getting 
brighter uniforms, there were in fact two other 
kinds to be seen (both in that shop and in others 
I visited later). There were the sheer flights of a 
headmistress’s fancy (and a-headmistress’s fancy 
leaves a mere teenager’s standing at the post)— 
elfin little dancing tunics, dashing hussars’ cloaks 
in scarlet, Arabian djibbahs from the wilder 
shores of serge. And there actually were a few 
enlightened ones—the Guy. Laroche styles of 
school dressing—that looked young. St. Paul's 
Junior School, for instance (the uniform chosen, 
significantly, by a committee of parents), has 
blue-and-white dagtooth checked pinafore dresses 
and showerproof tweed coats in a rich, attractive 
blue. And Skinners’ Company’s School, whose 
headmistress believes that girls will never look 
after clothes they detest, is trying striped blouses, 
red cardigans and red sailcloth skirts. 

But with these exceptions, few of the girls’ 
uniforms looked in the Jeast like real clothes. 
Boys’ uniforms, on the other hand, mostly do 
look like men’s clothes—though maybe this is 
only because-men’s clothes look so like uniforms. 
Downstairs, in the boys’ department, the tailor’s 
dummy of the Perfect Schoolboy was wearing 
a grey suit that an adult might have chosen. 


‘He’s the only one who ever looks really neat,’ 
said a salesman. ‘Boys aren't interested, are they?’ 

One mother agreed with him anyway. ‘It’s just 
a bit of parental respectability, I’m afraid,’ she 
said, pointing to the grey Sunday best they had 
just bought. ‘I'm tired,’ she whispered with 
passion, ‘ef taking him to the oculist in jeans.’ 
She didn’t see why boys shouldn’t wear jerseys, 
indoors at school: ‘Why make them wear jackets 
that wear out at the elbows?’ Someone pointed 
out that jerseys have no pockets. ‘Pockets!’ she 
retorted. ‘All that happens with pockets is that 
they get gummed up with sweet papers and have 
to be cut out with scissors.’ 


tHE SPECTATOR. 


Boys and girls, it seems, have uniforms for 
quite different reasons. For girls, the main point 
is to let mothers off the impossible task of keeping 
up with the Jonesc.’ little girl, who wears a new 
dress every day. But with boys, all the kudos goes 
to the campaign-scarred, ink-stained veteran: 
none to the new bug in his sissy clean blazer. 
For them, uniforms are mainly a school’s attempt 
to impose some faint order on to an amorphous 
crawling mass of raw schoolboy: uniformed 
dayboys, too, are more easily spotted and policed 
by prefects. Only boys and girls at the more 
entrenched boarding schools share the burden 
of Tradition: the dottier and more archaic the 
uniform, the greater the presumptive gulf 
between its wearers and the town louts who dress 
like human beings. 

But even free schools go in for uniform if 
they can; and indeed for any form of equality 
in education, it does seem vital—at least for 
girls. But need they be so dismal? Granted there 
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are snags in prettier uniforms: only a handfy 
of headmistresses (and, of course, Lady 
Lewisham, Whom God Preserve) seem even to 
consider the possibility of surmounting them, 
There’s the price. But uniforms are expensive 
anyway; and parents who often spend more thap 
a term’s fees on a girl’s outfit are not going to 
condemn her to a dozen years of dreariness just 
for the sake of a pound or two. Practicality? 
If gym tunics are practical, so are boiler Suits, 
jeans, overalls—and nobody suggests those (and 
how can a uniform claim to be practical that 
requires a tie?). Moral discipline? It would be 
better discipline to get a girl to care for clothes 
she likes than to get her up like a scarecrow ip 
clothes no girl of taste could fail to detest. 

‘But they do look so nice when you see them 
all together in their navy tunics!’ the girls’ 
department Head insisted. 

They. Neither she nor anyone else I spoke to 
said she. 


Making a Packet 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


SHOPS may spend thousands on 
soft lights, seductive carpeting, 
attractive pre-packaging and 
glass doors; they are often less 
inclined to be open-handed 
once the goods are actually 
bought. Some deliver; some do 
not; some give away expensive 
boxes with handles, others quibble at a paper 
carrier-bag. There seems to be no sort of standard 
practice. 

Most big stores deliver free ‘in the London 
area’—but they are not agreed about the size of 
the London area. Most allow ‘carriage free’ on 
goods over a certain amount—but the amount 
varies. Some charge a flat rate per lb., some add 
a set sum to the postal charges; some just guess. 
But from all the vagueness one or two points do 
emerge. 

First, the actual charges should be decided by 
weight, not price. One do-it-yourself firm charges 
2s. 6d. in the £ for postage and packing, although 
the price of, say, a cupboard may vary as 
much as £4 (i.e. 10s. postage and packing), simply 
on different finishes, which involve no extra pack- 
ing at all. Second, for regular orders, it is worth 
while checking on different stores: Harrods, for 
instance, deliver free within a fifty-mile radius, 
others mainly thirty; but whereas Fortnum’s send 
small articles free, Harrods charge 1s. p. and p. 
even on the smallest object (a clear profit of 7d., 
as a reader has pointed out, on a tie or hairnet 
that can go into an envelope with a 3d. stamp). 
Wine is cheaper from Selfridges, who deliver free 
—if you order half a dozen bottles or more— 
the charge on five bottles is 6s. 6d. p. and p., so 
you might as well have an extra bottle of Spanish 
Burgundy instead. Selfridges, so far as I can dis- 
cover, are the only shop that charges’ nothing on 
proprietary electrical appliances, TV sets and 
carpet-sweepers—presumably because they arrive 
so well packed from the manufacturers. True, 
Lewis’s and the Army and Navy Stores send goods 





over £5 free (Fortnum’s over £10), which might 
seem to cover this—but bulky goods are usually 
excepted. 

Most charges seem to be based on averages, and 
if one customer is occasionally stung, another 
presumably benefits. But it is quite clear that these 
charges are impossible to calculate accurately— 
how much paper and string does a parcel take? 
And how much of that came off a parcel of in- 
coming merchandise? How much do they pay the 
spotty youth in the brown overall? Clearly the 
Army and Navy's addition of 2d. to the postal 
charge and Selfridges’ 6d., Harrods’ sliding scale 
and the hopeful guesses of Fortnum’s and Joho 
Lewis's do not attempt precision. It is hard to 
see why strictly postal customers should be 
charged anything: they see no window displays, 
Wear Out no carpets, use no lavatories or lifts— 
all of which overheads are presumably included 
in the prices they pay. After all, if it has been 
worth the while of a tobacconist in Cum- 
berland to send the tobacco supply of a friend of 
mine, by registered post, every month since the waf 
without extra charge; and if it is worth the while 
of a shop to hand over a dress in a box that costs 
1s. wholesale, then the profit margin must surely 
be big enough to cover all this? 

Small food shops, as well as general stores, will 
often deliver to the door; but even shops which 
willingly finance van, driver and petrol still refuse 
to offer for nothing the bag in which a customer 
could take the goods away himself. (A Soho food 
shop even had the effrontery to charge 2d. for 4 
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AccorDING to the Gazette des Tribunaux, at the las 
assizes for the department of the Eure-et-Lowe, 4 
man named Perrier, who was found guilty 
incendiarism, was sentenced to hard labour for life 
and at the expiration of his sentence to be 
under the surveillance of the police, 
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quite ordinary paper bag in which to wrap a loaf 
of bread—only a strip of tissue was offered free.) 

A check of eleven food shops near where I live 
showed that three small shops and a dairy offered 
carrier bags printed with the shop’s name at 4d., 
two sold plain bags for the same price; a delicates- 
sen sold a big printed bag at 6d., but gave it away 
free with orders over 7s. 6d. One supermarket 
charged 5d. for a bag (but delivered free—as did 
two of the small shops); another sold a weak 
printed bag at 4d. (given free with orders over 
17s. 6d.); the third charged 4d. for all bags 
(printed) and the last gave them away only with 
orders over £2, but charged only 23d. for the 
largest size plain bag. 

] object most strongly to paying for the privilege 
of carrying around someone else’s advertising on 
a paper bag. Yet the shops that sell printed bags 
are so unaware of this that they refer to the cost 
of printing (about 4d. a bag) as one of the reasons 
why carrier bags are expensive. (The bags cost 3d. 
wholesale, so they always make a profit on it.) 
Either a bag is part of the shop’s wrapping and 
should be free; or, if it is charged, it should at least 
be discreetly anonymous. 

There seems to be a basic difference in attitude 
towards a wrapping, however expensive, that is for 
one particular object, and a general bag into which 
(this is the root fear) a shopper might put his own 
things. This could be a psychological mistake: 
an encumbered person is reluctant to add more 
parcels, but someone who knows he has plenty 
of tempting space to fill will buy like anything. 

All this applies particularly to supermarkets, 
whose whole economy depends on people going 
in to buy a can of beans and coming out with a 
dazed expression and three pounds’ worth of 
groceries: perhaps the cut-price bag at 24d. is a 
reasonable compromise. But the supermarkets 
that never give a bag free allege that their profit 
margins are too small to allow for it. Nonsense. 
Acarrier to take the stuff away is as much a part 
of supermarketeering as pre-packing (described 
by one of them as ‘untouched by hand—except 
the packers, of course’). 

I had rather hoped that the Packaging Exhibi- 
tion at Olympia last week might have revealed a 
new form of baggery that could be made for a 
song—but so far, all plastic works out dearer than 
paper. The only possibility I see is an extension of 
that tube of plastic netting they wrap apples and 
oranges in—perhaps the day will come when the 
assistant at the check-out simply rolls our goods 
innetting and hands us the ends. What the Exhibi- 
tion did reveal was twenty million different ways 
of wrapping our food before we get it—but a 
word of warning here. A vacuum pack is not heat- 
sterilised like a tin; the bacteria are discouraged 
but still among those present, and polythene- 
Wrapped food may be staler than it looks. 

Another thing I had hoped to see, but did not, 
Was the stuff that goes in America by the name of 
Saranwrap: it looks like thin cellophane, sticks 
(though not irrevocably) to itself, and is a quick 
and perfect answer for covering bowls and pots 
and for wrapping sandwiches. America has had it 
for four years; I understand from the manufac- 
lurers of such things (who already possess Saran, 
Which is presumably what it is made of) that we 
are only supposed to be three years behind in this 
‘ort of thing. Ah, well, I dare say we shall get it in 
lime. 
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Father and Son 


By MILES HOWARD 


Wuat is the duty of the 
citizen when he finds one of his 
fellows engaged in a _ self- 


destructive pursuit? Should he 
intervene ?—or, in a democracy, 
has man the right to destroy 
himself? and if so, by what 
means? The State at present 
disapproves of attempts to end life by a single 
stroke—these belong to the class of felony and 
are therefore, in principle, a matter for the courts. 
The would-be self-destroyer who fails in his 
object thus suffers not only the indignity of anti- 
climax, but may be sent for trial and sentenced. 
But in fact few of the ‘overdose cases’ come to 
court—and this is as it should be, since but a 
few of them do really intend to die—one in seven, 
perhaps; but the law needs to be rewritten. 
Here as elsewhere, I suppose, a general rule 
applies: that the individual has the right to 
determine the course of his own life, to manage 
or mismanage it, unless his behaviour is con- 
sidered anti-social; or he appears to be ill, when 
his relatives, or friends, or a doctor may persuade 
him to deal with the illness. A mentally ill 
person may be deprived of his freedom by the 
Duly Authorised Officer—but only for three 
days; if he is to be detained after that, it must be 
shown that he is in genuine need of care and 
protection. The patient who is indisputably mad 
and a danger to himself or society can be taken 
under care against his will, kept under obser- 
vation and treated; when all is over, he may well 
feel grateful for what has been done, though at 
the time he resisted it. So, to go suddenly insane 
offers a better chance of being cared for than 4 
less dramatic, but in the end more serious, illness, 
such as chronic alcoholism. Many victims of this 
affliction simply deny that they are ill or indeed 
unusual or abnormal in any way: to drink is 
socially acceptable, and the same court that 
orders a savage punishment for homosexual 
‘offences’ will deal leniently with manslaughter- 
by-car if the driver is ‘under the influence.’ 





* * * 


Another addiction bearing a threat to health, 
and even to life, is tobacco-hunger. Here the 
‘social posture’ is usually more than just 
acceptance: in some sections of our population 
—such as the Teddy-boys—the fag is part of a 
tribal get-up; a badge of belonging. The Mail 
recently reported a survey by Dr. Peter Bothwell 
of smoking in children of school age: of 8,300 
children questioned, no fewer than 1,375 said 
they smoked as a regular thing. One macabre 
touch in the report: hundreds of boys and girls 
of thirteen, fourteen and fifteen had the ‘yellow 
finger’ of the adult addict. The habit begins at 
around ten years of age; the thirteen-to-fifteen 
age-group smoke more than the rest. The illness 
—for illness it is, and a grave one at that—was 
at its worst among children kept in ignorance 
about the association between tobacco and 
bronchial carcinoma. 


For the adult in charge of children, his own 
or any other, ignorance is no excuse; respon- 
sibility for their well-being must ultimately rest 
upon him. The employee in industry is protected, 
in all kinds of way, against the hazards of his 
occupation: how strange, then, that this hazard, 
which very probably outweighs all the rest put 
together, is not clearly, firmly and often ‘put 
over’ to the public by any and every means? To 
put it bluntly—the parent may exercise the right 
to expose himself to the threat of breeding 
cancer inside his chest of a kind that is (as of 
now) virtually untreatable: but to condone—or 
worse still, to encourage—addiction in young 
children is unforgivable. 

Some months ago the editor of a scholastic 
journal, a schoolmaster himself, reported that 
again and again, in punishing boys for smoking, 
he had been told, ‘Dad gives me the cigarettes.’ 
Of course, identification with an admired or 
hated parent must be counted among the causal 
factors—even if Dad doesn’t hand out the fags, 
where he smokes himself, the child is likely to 
‘take over’ the habit from him: in such a case, 
prohibition by Dad will confuse the child but 
leave the drive unchanged. Plainly, there is little 
virtue in abstention by one parent while the other 
continues: the only sane course is for both to 
pack it up once and for all and to ensure that 
their children know the reason why. 








Specialist — 
OR JUST PLAIN MUSIC LOVER? 


Whether music is your career or hobby, 
the HMV recording of The History of 
Music in Sound is for your delight. The 
Indian peasant, the sophisticated 
Japanese, the medieval European, the 
Elizabethan, all had their own kind of 
music. So too have we of the 20th 
Century. All this and much more 
besides is illustrated in this superb set 
of records which covers a period of more 
than 700 years. 

There are ten volumes in this 
remarkable anthology, with their 
accompanying handbooks. Any record 
or handbook can be bought singly. 
Details from your local HMV record 
dealer or from 


THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 
IN SOUND {Guu 





E.M.1. Records Ltd., 
8-11 Great Castle Street, 
London, W.1. 
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‘STALIN MERELY SMILED’ 


Sm,—Mr. Curran’s summary of evidence on the 
dropping of the atom bomb, though vividly and 
trenchantly put, yet lacks a number of important 
facts, which a study of the standard work on the 
subject (R. Butow, Japan's Decision to Surrender, 
Stanford University Press, 1954) would have supplied 
him with. 

The peace feelers made through Russia were not 
the only ones, Others had been made—very tenta- 
tively indeed—through the Swedish Minister Baggé 
as early as 1944, and by the Japanese military attaché 
in Stockholm. Others had been made through Allen 
Dulles in Switzerland by the Japanese naval attaché 
in Berne. Most of these approaches were broken 
off by the Japanese themselves. The fact that they 
were known to have been made should, nevertheless, 

e given enough warning that there were important 

ts in Japan who could be persuaded to sur- 

render, given a show of insuperable force on the 
part of the Allies. 

This was necessary not simply because the last- 
ditch defence of Iwo and Okinawa had impressed 
the Allied Staffs, but also because we must have 
been aware that even if the Japanese Government, 
through its Foreign Office, negotiated a syssender, 
there was no guarantee, in the light of Japan’s 
political history over the previous decade, that the 
army could be brought to accept this. It is clear 
from Toshikazu Kase’s Eclipse of the Rising Sun 
(Cape, 1951) that there were diechards who passion- 
ately wanted to continue the war even after the 
atom bomb had been dropped and would see their 
country incinerated before they would give in. Mr. 
Curran nowhere mentions the rising of a contingent 
of the imperial garrison, on August 14, which ran- 
sacked the Imperial Palace and Tokyo Radio in a 
search for the recording of the imperial surrender 
proclamation which they wished to destroy. In 
addition, for some weeks after the surrender leaflets 
were dropped over Tokyo by Japanese navy, planes 
bearing the words, ‘Don’t surrender. Don’t believe 
the imperial rescript. It is a false document.’ 
Japanese pilots were dissuaded from attacking the 
battleship Missouri on its arrival in Tokyo Bay with 
only about twelve hours to spare. 

I am not bringing forward these facts to justify 
the use of the bomb. I do think they diminish the 
responsibility of those who had the decision to make, 
and also that it is conceivable that we, as well as 
Stalin, profited from its use, however much we may 
have regretted it later. 

One last point. Mr. Curran states that no warning 
was given to the inhabitants of Hiroshima to 
evacuate, in case our prisoners were brought to the 
area, But in fact the American bombers had long 
since begun to give warnings regularly of lists of 
towns they were about to bomb. If these bombings 
were as frightful as Mr. Curran says—and I have 
no doubt at all that he is right—we were then quite 
clearly taking the risk of having our prisoners ex- 
posed to these attacks.—Yours faithfully, 

LOUIS ALLEN 
Dun Cow Cottage, Durham 
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Sir,—In your issue of September 18 Mr. Charles 
Curran writes, ‘That tower of smoke at Hiroshima 
—a monster mushroom topped by a white cap—was 
the most affrighting sight ever seen by human eyes. 
It has imprinted itself on the minds of all mankind. 
The passage of fourteen years has served only to 
multiply its terror.’ 

All very dramatic, but is it true? Not, I suggest, 
in the case of Britain at least. I remember firework 
displays and dancing crowds in Hyde Park on VJ- 
night in August, 1945. There was certainly no sign 
that people regretted the way the war had been 
ended. We had already progressed a long way from 
the days in 1940 when the then Mr. Churchill de- 
nounced the Germans as murderers for killing in the 
blitz a far smaller number of women and children 
than were done away with in the subsequent British 
raids on Germany, let alone the atom-bomb attacks 
on Japan. 

Since then we have been busy manufacturing 
bigger and better ‘deterrents.’ Of the main political 
parties, the Conservatives have never, apparently, 
given a thought to atomic morality. In the Labour 
Party, only the ‘lunatic’ fringe have been worried; 
Mr. Gaitskell and his friends comfortably planning 
in Hampstead certainly have not. 

Let’s face it, sir, the British people is less taken 
by the rather monotone image of world peace or 
drearily non-nuclear war than by a vision of an 
heroic future when Mr. Macmillan, his moustache 
only slightly singed, will rise in a ruined and radio- 
active House of Commons to say, ‘It is true some 
lives have unfortunately been lost, but not nearly 
so many as in Russia or America. Fully one-tenth 
of our population is still alive, and we shall have 
preserved our democratic freedoms until the very 
last survivor has died of leukemia.’ This really will 
be our finest hour —Y ours faithfully, 

M. B, CONNOCK 
54a Walton Street, SW3 


Smr,—Two points arise from Mr. Curran’s interesting 
article, ‘Stalin Merely Smiled.’ The reasons given for 
the speed and urgency of the Los Alamos project to 
develop an atom bomb is that the Allies feared the 
Germans would make such a weapon first. It is now 
known that the Germans gave up any such ideas 
(which were never very serious) in 1942. The question 
is, did Allied Intelligence gather any news of this 
before the end of the war in Germany? 

Mr. Curran might also have noted that British 
agreement to the use of the atom bomb at Hiroshima 
was given, according to the official history of the 
Grand Strategy of the War, ‘apparently without hear- 
ing the arguments’ for its use (official History of the 
War, Grand Strategy, volume vi, p. 298). The British 
Government heard none of the arguments of the 
scientists, the counter-suggestions of the Franck Com- 
mittee, and the conclusions of the generals. They 
simply gave a blank cheque, on our behalf—Yours 
faithfully, 

HUGH THOMAS 
39 Albany Street, NW1 
* 

Sir,—Mr. Charles Curran’s article ‘Stalin Merely 
Smiled’ shows painstaking penetration of events lead- 
ing up to that fateful decision of Mr. Truman which 
manifested itself on August 6, 1945. Surely Joe Stalin 
must have been the ace of poker-players in his day? 
But have our guardians—namely, the diplomats and 
politicians—learnt anything from the days of Potsdam 
and Yalta? There is little evidence that they have. 
Indeed, Mr. Khrushchev may smile too. I should not 
be surprised if he doubles up with laughter when he 
steps off his plane on his return to Moscow.—Yours 
faithfully, 

W. P. D. KITCHEN 
92 Lyndhurst Road, Hove, Sussex 


ANTI-SEMITISM 

Sir,—The letter from Mr. J. G. W. Davies, Chief 
Secretary of the Cambridge University Appointments 
Board, printed in your issue of September 11, surely 
calls for some further comment. He admits the 
authenticity of the anti-Semitic remarks quoted by 
Pharos, but says they were taken ‘out of context.’ 
It would be interesting to have details of the context 
that could make such remarks less improper, or the 
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makers less obviously unfit to hold the posts they do 
Further, Mr, Davies says that in the ‘investigation’ 
into this affair held in 1954, ‘certain of these remarks 
were acknowledged to be regrettable and unjusti- 
fied. . . .. Could Mr. Davies tell us which of these 
remarks were not acknowledged to be regrettable and 
unjustified, and why? 

No doubt the Jewish students and ex-students who 
have passed through the Board’s hands ought to be 
gratified to learn that Sir Henry Willink ‘could not 
reach the conclusion that any of the Board’s Secre. 
taries were prejudiced in a way which would prevent 
Jewish undergraduates from getting fair treatment; 
but since one of the Board’s Secretaries declares him- 
self ‘instinctively drawn to feel’ that the “chosen race’ 
is ‘unattractive’ many of them may not be quite s 
confident as Sir Henry. 

But the most important inference from Mr. Davies's 
letter can only be drawn by reading between the 
lines. ‘The number of Jewish graduates using the 
Board's services,’ says Mr. Davies, ‘is appreciable’ 
Would it be possible for Mr. Davies to tell us why 
the Board feels it necessary to record the details of 
an applicant’s religious or racial origins at all? (Pre- 
sumably they do, or how could Mr. Davies know any- 
thing about the proportion of Jewish graduates using 
the Board’s services?) 

I see that there was no further reply from Mr, 
Davies to Pharos’s revelation that he was himself 
the author of some of the remarks quoted. | hope Mr, 
Davies does not imagine that the matter can be left 
to rest there. Indeed, many people in Cambridge, and 
outside, might well think that nothing short of the 
resignation of him and his co-authors will meet the 
case.—Y ours faithfully, FREDERIC RAPHAEL 
Villa Tethys, Le Canadel, Var, France 
* 


Sir,—It is distressing to read the letter (in your issue 
of September 11) that Mr. Davies has found so dis- 
tressing to write, if he was indeed, as you state, the 
author of some of the remarks that you printed on 
September 4. It is more than distressing; it is 
profoundly disturbing. 

I, among many, am indebted to a University 
Appointments Board (Oxford's, in my case), but had 
one suspected that comments of this nature were per- 
mitted, how many of us would have gone near them? 
Articles and letters will not, alas, mend intolerance. 
But allow me to-say that at least one person does feel 
fiercely on this matter, and is shocked that the offence 
did not result in a new secretary and sévefal new 
members for the Cambridge Board.—Yours faith 
fully, P. S. C. DAVIS 
27 St. James’ Road, Sevenoaks, Kent 


TAXIS 

Sir,—When I read Mr. Humphris’s letter of Sep 
tember 11 I was strongly reminded of an experience 
I once had which was almost exactly similar in its 
beginning but very different in its end. This is the 
story, which shows that the human race cal 
occasionally behave properly, a fact your readers 
must sometimes forget; and also that taxi-drivers are 
much alike all the world over. 

In January, 1943, I travelled home to England 
from Canada. I had to pass through New York, 
and transferred some luggage between stations there 
by taxi. On arrival at the second station the mete 
read about $1.20. I offered the driver $1.50, He 
refused it, saying this was ‘transfer work’ and the 
‘standard charge’ was $5. (Almost exactly the same 
words as those overheard by Mr. Humphris.) 1 knew 
I was being ‘done,’ but reluctantly handed over $5 
after slight protest. As I was turning away, two 
large station policemen loomed up, one taking dows 
the number of the hastily retreating taxi, the other 
asking me with the most heart-warming Irish accetll, 
‘How much did that feller take off you, lady? 
And where did he bring you from?’ I told him; and 
he said, ‘Ah, the dirty feller, we'll have it off him. 
He then asked for my name and address. When 
explained I was in New York for one night only, 
and was then embarking from Philadelphia for 
England, he asked at which hotel I would be spending 
the night. Late that night the telephone rang 
my bed. It was the station police. They had caught 
the taxi-driver and he was to appear in court the 
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next day. I.thanked them and asked them, if money 
were recovered, to give it to the Red Cross. 

Eight months later in this Somerset village in war- 
time England, I received by post a money order for 
(| think) 18s. from a police court in New York. 
Restitution. | was more moved than | can say and 
hope that the young American who was so badly 
treated by the taxi-driver in Brook Street, and who 
received no restitution, may read this. 

If ever 1 fall among thieves, I hope it may be in a 
New York railway station.—Yours faithfully, 

MARY WALDEGRAVI 

Chewton House, Chewton Mendip, Bath, Somerset 


ELECTION LITERATURE 


Sir,—May I, through the courtesy of your columns, 
appeal to your readers to send us election addresses 
and leaflets issued by candidates in their constitu- 
encies? We have here collections of election litera- 
ture covering recent General Elections and should 
like to cover the present contest as fully as possible. 
| trust that those who kindly respond to this appeal 
will understand that we shall be unable to acknow- 
ledge their gifts individually; I should like to thank 
them in advance for their help.—Yours faithfully, 
G. WOLEDGI 
Librarian 


London School of Economics and Political Science 


(University of London), Houghton Street, WC2 


NUCLEAR PROTEST 
Sin—Nuclear disarmament movements in several 
countries are extremely concerned about the forth- 
coming French atomic tests in the Sahara. A number 
of African States have already protested vigorously 
—especially Nigeria and Ghana, which will be in 
the direct path of the fall-out carried by the pre- 
vailing winds. The anti-bomb movements in France, 
Belgium, Britain and the US have also been con- 
sidering ways and means of protesting. 

As a result an international team is planning to 
make a non-violent demonstration against the tests 
at the end of October. 
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Having informed the French authorities of their 
plans, they will assemble in Ghana and travel by 
motor vehicle to the Reggan area of the Sahara 
where the tests are to take place. 

The team’s immediate aim will be to dissuade the 
technicians on the spot from carrying out the test. 
If they fail in this they will stay in the area when 
the test is made. The purpose of the demonstration 
will be to focus world attention on the perils of 
nuclear war and to challenge the conscience of 
people everywhere to take action against nuclear 
weapons before it is too late. 

We appeal to all those who believe in the value 
of such a protest to give as generous a donation 
as they can afford towards the heavy costs of 
organising such a project.—Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL RANDLE (Chairman) 
LORD BOYD ORR 
DR. ALEX COMFORT 
EARL RUSSELL 
REV. MICHAEL SCOTT 
DR. DONALD SOPER 
The Direct Action Committee Against Nuclear War, 
344 Seven Sisters Road, N4 


SIR GAWAIN 

Sir,—I suppose it is my bad luck that my translation 
of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight had to be re- 
viewed (Spectator, September 11) by a critic with 
whose famous ‘interpretation’ of the poem | disagree 
in the introduction to the work! But for Mr. John 
Speirs to pass off as criticism some quotations from 
my version followed by the remark ‘Could anything 
be worse?’ is inexcusable. Oddly enough, among the 
lines he quotes are some which were thought by 
readers to be particularly felicitous. The first ‘lapse’ 
of mine that he mentions is 

. the brave knight, embarrassed, 
Lay flat with fine adroitness. . . . 

Here we have the highly incongruous moment when 
Sir Gawain, hardly awake, sees his hostess enter his 
bedroom and secure the door: one of those comic 
incidents which can crystallise whole situations of 
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tragic possibility. Yes, one is meant to laugh at the 
incongruity of ‘Lay flat with fine adroitness,’ but it 
is a laugh with a difference. Mr. Speirs seems to have 
missed something in the original. 

However, specialists in a language rarely approve 
translations. ‘The question is not,’ wrote Newman, 
“What translator is perfect? but, Who is least imper- 
fect?’ But Mr. Speirs writes as if the original words 
are holy, and not to be desecrated by utterance of 
the nearest equivalent in English. Perhaps he could 
say how lines 1,842-1,845, which he quotes, represent 
a lapse. Let the reader judge: 

Original: 

Iam derely to yow biholde 
Bi-cause of your sembelaunt, 
& ever in hot & colde 

To be your trwe seruaunt. 

My version: 

I am deep in debt to you, dame, 
Because of your manner to me, 
And ever through ice and flame 
I shall stay your devotee. 

The language of courtly love has gone for ever. 
But must medieval romance therefore remain inacces- 
sible? —Yours faithfully, 

BRIAN STONE 
3 Victoria Street, Loughborough, Leicestershire 


NOISE 


Sir,—Your Wimbledon correspondent asks if I can 
‘suggest an alternative method of expressing appre- 
ciation.’ 

Easily: two methods by two world leaders, namely 
Sir Winston’s V-sign and President Eisenhower's 
arms-raising method, each pleasingly expressive of 
appreciation without din. 

The BBC can help in Sir Adrian Boult’s anti-noise 
campaign by ceasing to broadcast noise. The change 
could be gradual over a week or two while increas- 
ingly dimming the din until it fades out, like the 
Cheshire cat.—Yours faithfully, 

L. E. S. LEESE 
Herne Hill 
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400-STYLE 


A ; 
NEW DESK 
with 


A BIG TOP 


For the executive who needs plenty 
of desk space, and who may hold 
meetings in his office, this is the ideal 
desk. The expansive top, 6’ 10” x 46” 
overall, projects from the pedestals 
to provide kneespace on three sides. 
Special features include glare-free 
working surface, touch operated 
flaps, gliding drawers and improved 
locking mechanism. Available in 
alternative heights. Stove enamelled 
in colours to tone with any decorative 
scheme. The Conference Desk is the 
latest addition to the Harvey ‘400 
Style* Suite of office furniture in steel. 
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Antiestablishmentarianism 


By BRIAN 


HE Establishment Game was first played in 

these columns in September, 1955, when 
Henry Fairlie discussed its influence in connec- 
tion with Burgess and Maclean, and with the sup- 
pression of an article on Princess Margaret by 
Maurice Edelman. The term was not new. Hugh 
Thomas, the editor of this new collection of 
essays* on the subject, believes it emerged in 
1954, when he remembers using it in a taxi; | 
suspect it is of considerably longer standing. It 
has now become popular, but hardly respectable. 
Some people, particularly if they are in the 
Establishment, do not believe it exists. Others 
agree with Christopher Sykes that it is only the 
Jatest product of the ‘conspiracy’ theory first 
advanced by the Abbé Barruel, whose believers 
attribute society's misfortunes to the Jews, the 
Jésuits or the Jacobins. And others disagree 
with estimates of its composition, or are sceptical 
of its importance. 

These essays, therefore, would be timely if they 
attempted to answer the obvious questions about 
the Establishment’s operations. But only one con- 
tributor, Simon Raven, provides exactly what is 
required. His picture of army life will be criticised 
as prejudiced and slanted; perhaps it is, but it 
remains a most convincing analysis of the cause 
and effect of attitudes of mind common among 
army officers today. Henry Fairlie’s study of the 
BBC is also admirable; but it suffers by compari- 
son with Captain Raven's since he is an outsider, 
looking in; he lacks the first-hand knowledge to 
feel what it is like working in, as distinct from 
performing for, that extraordinary Corporation. 
And Christopher Hollis on Parliament, and 
Victor Sandelson on the City, though they have 
some interesting ideas, appear to lack the space 
to develop them. 

The rest are not up to standard. Thomas 
Balogh’s essay on the Civil Service, which takes 
up almost twice as much space as anybody else’s, 
always promises to be more revealing than it is. 
The numerous footnotes interrupt rather than 
amplify; and the author’s dogmatic attitude is 
ill-suited to what should be an exploratory occa- 
sion, not a time for grinding worn-down axes. 
John Vaizey begins by saying that ‘intelligent dis- 
cussion of the public schools is handicapped by 
the fact that they. are indescribably funny,’ an 
assertion which past sufferers under the system 
are likely to find puzzling (Mr. Vaizey quotes 
Orwell on Grevfriars as an example; Orwell’s 
point was that Greyfrairs was a bogus public 
school, glamorised and made funny for non- 
public-school consumption). Nothing very humor- 
ous about them emerges—in fact very little useful 
information of any kind. Mr. Vaizey makes little 
barking rushes at his subject; he has to rely on a 
long, second-hand account from a pupil to inform 
us what ex-public-schoolboys are like; and he 
soon retreats to a safe but irrelevant examination 
of how the public schools could be merged into 
the State system of education. This ought to be 





* THe EstaBLisHMENT. Edited by Hugh Thomas. 
(Blond, £1 1s.) 


INGLIS 


one of the most important and readable sections; 
but the writer hardly begins to diagnose their 
influence, and manages to be dull. 

The faults of The Establishment, however, are 
chiefly faults of editing; and it is easy to see from 
Hugh Thomas’s introductory essay how they 
arose. Mr. Thomas leads off with that most 
tedious of gambits, dividing up society into 
groups which he calls ‘Saxons,’ ‘Normans,’ 
‘English Swedes, ‘Agricultural Labourers’ (the 
last two are not identical); labels which are ridicu- 
lous taken out of their context and unhelpful 
within it. He relishes facile definitions which 
irritate more than they illumine, and glib asser- 
tions which, when examined, are trite: 

An Establishment point of view in painting 
undoubtedly, to an unbelievable extent, reflects 
mid-nineteenth-century canons of judgment; 
there are still circles in England for whom an 
appreciation of the Impressionists is an esoteric 
taste and for whom El! Greco is still ‘insane.’ 

There may be such circles in England, but have 
they really anything to do with the subject in 
hand? Nothing in Mr. Thomas's essay, in fact, 
suggests that he has a very clear idea of what the 
Establishment is. We must look farther. 

Henry Fairlie’s original definition of the Estab- 
lishment (in the Spectator for September 23, 1955) 
was, ‘the whole matrix of official and social rela- 
tions within which power is exercised’—a power 
which, he went on, ‘cannot be understood unless 
it is recognised that it is exercised socially.’ This is 
a better effort than Mr. Thomas’s: ‘The Estab- 
lishment simply indicates the assumption of the 
attributes of a state church by certain powerful 
institutions and people.’ Still, Mr. Thomas does 
make a good point when he says that these institu- 
tions and people may be supposed ‘to be effec- 
tively beyond democratic control’; the chief 
distinction between ‘the Establishment’ and ‘the 
State’ lies in the assumption that there are forces 
which are not, and by their nature cannot be, 
listed and codified; the essence of the Establish- 
ment, it could be said, is that it is not established. 
Christopher Hollis gives a further clue, in his 
definition: ‘a body of people acting, consciously 
or subconsciously, together, holding no official 
posts through which they exercise their power but 
nevertheless exercising a great influence on 
national policy.’ ‘Subconsciously’ is important. I 
do not feel that the ‘holding no official posts’ 
matters—sometimes they do, sometimes they do 
not. But whatever post they may hold, whether it 
be Prime Minister or club bartender, they do not 
necessarily have to believe in the Establishment, 
or be aware of believing in anything—rather the 
contrary: to be a full member, it might be 
argued, it is almost necessary to be unaware that 
the club exists. 

There was an interesting example of this the 
other day when a newspaper hinted that entrance 
to the BBC’s Establishment-within-the-Estab- 
lishment was most easily obtained through 
membership of a cricket club of which Mr. Hugh 
Carleton Greene is a member. Mr. Greene has 
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since been reported as being amused by the ide: 
but there is nothing very odd—or funny—aboy 
it. The first lesson of the Establishment often res 
on how to get on while keeping off shop. This is 
not, of course, peculiar to the Establishment: 
every journalist knows that those of his Colleagues 
who are the editor’s drinking companions are beg 
sited for promotion (provided they do not bor 
or bash him). But on the wider level of the Estab. 
lishment it remains true, not merely that in this 
country it is exercised socially, but that it js 
achieved socially: the two are interlinked. 

The Establishment’s main strength lies in the 
fact that its members meet each other becauy 
they like to. They talk the same language—and 
share the same reticences. Mr. Baldwin claimed 
to have made Old Harrovians Cabinet Ministers 
for the sake of the school’s prestige. And 
perhaps he did, but it would not have been sur. 
prising if he had found himself presiding over g 
Cabinet full of them, firmly believing that they 
were the best men for the job. The reason that 
Old Etonians hold so many government poss 
today is not because the Prime Minister feels that 
only Old Etonians can be trusted, but because 
of the social contact chain which puts them in 
the running and keeps them there. 

On another level it is still true, as it was in the 
lifetime of Captain Grimes (not that Captain 
Grimes can be presumed deceased), that ‘some. 
one always turns up and says, “I can’t see a public 
school man down and out. Let me put you on 
your feet again.” ’ But this kind of freemasonry is 
relatively harmless. It is in its assumption of virtue 
that the Establishment is depressing. This was 
shown most clearly at the time of the Bank rate 
tribunal, when there was great anxiety for the 
integrity of the City. No Old Etonian-banker-peer 
(the implication was) would wittingly give awaya 
State secret. But surely the point is—or ought to 
have been—would he unwittingly give one away? 

Casual and infrequent though my acquaintance 
with bankers has been, I have often been 
astonished by their naiveté. Their business 
acumen, such as it is, is largely dependent on the 
assumption that everybody else will play the 
game according to their rules. When a Clore ora 
Fraser comes along and plays it rather differently, 
they react like spoiled children. I find it only too 
easy to imagine circumstances in which astute 
agents for some other firm—perhaps for some 
other country—could extract vital information 
not from what is said but from the manner in 
which the information is withheld. This is not 4 
reflection on bankers’ characters: a man of it- 
tegrity may be a poor prevaricator. 

And this can be dangerous. There is no con- 
spiracy of sinister (or of mediocre) men; but 
there is a growing tendency of the Establishmen! 
to perpetuate itself by circumventing the State, of 
by using it (for example, in the distribution of 
State or City jobs) undemocratically. This is hard 
to prove: there is no known way of demonstrat 
ing conclusively that the politician turned judge, 
the general turned: head of a public corporation, 
the civil servant turned company director 1s not 
up to his job. But the system is a bad one. In his 
history of Italy Denis Mack Smith notes the 
existence, before Mussolini, of a State which pre 
served democratic forms in theory while by-pas* 
ing them in practice; and this was one of the 
reasons why Italian democracy collapsed. Here, 
too, we can often see the appearance of demo- 
cracy acting as a front for jobbery; and we af 
none the better off for the fact that the jobbers are 
unaware of their own motives, and would be 
horrified at being thought undemocratic or 6oF 
rupt. The present book hardly scratches at this 
smooth surface: the subject still awaits its B 
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The Mire of Common-Sense 


Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Edited by Earl Leslie Griggs. Vols. III and 
IV, 1807-1819. (O.U.P., £5 Ss.) 

Tue task of making available all the writings of 

Coleridge goes on apace, and this continuation 

of Professor Griggs’s vast edition of the letters 

contains a good many previously unpublished. 

For a man suffering from ‘Letterophobia’ 

Coleridge was a very fluent correspondent; here 

a thousand pages represent thirteen years of 

activity, during which he was wretchedly pro- 

ductive of other writing. He often speaks of his 
mistake in choosing to earn a living by his pen, 
blaming the Spectator for encouraging in the 
public an expectation of easy reading-matter. 

Certainly he made very little money: he needed 

an agent if ever a man did. 

Reading through these letters. one feels that 
Coleridge was even more of a disaster-collector 
than one had supposed. His back may be raw, but 
still everybody lays on with a will. The malignity 
of Hazlitt wounds him at the moment when 
Brabant chooses to misunderstand him; if Estlin 
the Unitarian writes him an angry letter, the same 
post will bring the unjust recriminations of 
Cottle and Southey. Coleridge was the dog with 
the bad name; at the time it was harder to see 
that in the greatest of his quarrels he behaved 
much better than Wordsworth and, though hurt, 
responded to his friend's stiffmecked righteous- 
ness with real charity, permitting himself only 
the telling comparison with Pope's Atticus. How- 
ever, Coleridge was a hypochondriac, a drug- 
addict, a wife-deserter, a borrower. Nothing went 
right for him. If he arranged a course of lectures 
there were exhausting difficulties over the hall, 
the tickets or his fitness. Every publication 
struggled into the bookshops after the most 
agonising quarrels, slanders, losses of income: 
The Friend, Biographia Literaria, Zapolyta, and 
the infamous Encyclopedia Metropolitana 
occupy many distressed pages in these volumes. 
And Coleridge did not conceal his troubles; his 
pains, his addictions, his heartless wife, his dread 
of lithotomy, his recalcitrant bowels. his poverty, 
are retailed to all; sometimes with a curious 
economy of lamentation the complaints are re- 
peated word for word from one letter to another. 
Yet the man’s intellectual power and his genuine 
goodness remain unclouded. He helped others as 
well as demanding help: for example. he was re- 
sponsible for the success of Cary’s Dante. And 
his troubles were real enough: for instance, the 
Viciousness of the reviewers touched him in 
pocket as well as in reputation, and he had good 
cause to resent these ‘pragustatores . . . palate- 
sered Taste-dictators.’ 

Not surprisingly, these volumes lack something 
of his earlier verve. Only occasionally is there an 
outbreak of his high-spirited abuse or comic 
neologism. Staying in Calne, he found no ‘Brain 
which a Louse could not ford with dry ancles. 
He speaks of ‘the re-creating psychologic (if not 
omni-, yet) hominiscience of “the Myriad- 
minded Bard” *; and this reminds one of the 
younger Coleridge, who advertised for a girl who 
Should be ‘scientific in vaccimulgence’ and told 
Southey that he was ‘athanasiophagous,” consum- 
ing his own immortality. But this kind of fun did 
hot thrive under the load of cares Coleridge had 
lo carry into middle life; the remarkable thing 
is that they did not crush his gentle yet audacious 
intellect. 

Some of the new letters are very important; as 


‘Weil as those that clarify the muddled history of 


the Biographia there are two vast letters to the 
Swedenborgian Tulk, amply outlining Coleridge's 
Dynamic philosophy’ or *‘Zoédynamic System’— 
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these are of high interest, though damnably ob- 
scure. Tulk was also the recipient of the letter in 
which Coleridge recorded his reaction to the 
Songs of Innocence and Experience. He is very 
interesting on Blake, seeing at once that Blake 
was ‘a man of Genius’; but it is a warning against 
the excesses of some modern Coleridgeans that he 
saw in Blake a mystic by comparison with whom 
he himself was ‘in the very mire of common- 
place common-sense.’ Throughout these years 
Coleridge’s ‘visionary’ imterests, though consistent 
with his hatred for mechanistic thought, subserve 
his desire to achieve an inclusive system; they take 
their place with his political, literary, scientific 
and other speculations. 

Professor Griggs is modest about his labours, 
but their vastness is there for all to see. I wish he 
had written a few more notes on the obscurer 
correspondents, and on Coleridge's citations; he 
does not even tell us the source of the words 
Sunt quibus cecidisse prodesset, some people 
would have been the better for having fallen: a 
memorable expression, and to be borne in mind 


when one compares the writhing, amiable 
Coleridge with some of his more _ upright 
tormentors. 


FRANK KERMODE 


Where the Twain 
Are Always Meeting 

Meeting with Japan. By Fosco Maraini. Trans- 

lated by Eric Mosbacher. (Hutchinson, 50s.) 
Japanese. By Cecil Beaton. (Weidenfeld and 

Nicholson, 50s.) 
A HANDSOME volume, excellently illustrated 
(though some of the coloured photographs look 


as if they require bi-coloured spectacles), Meeting | 


with Japan is the product of an intelligent, highly 
cultured and indeed scholarly mind. Parts of it 
could hardly be bettered. For instance, the vivid 
account of the internment of the author's family 
after the Italian surrender, the concise and lucid 
‘Digression on Language and Ideograms, and the 
description of Japanese/ American behaviour at 
the end of the war: ‘like puppies who were still 
suspicious but wanted to play with each other, 
[they] started sniffing each other a little more 
closely... . 

Yet, as a whole, I found the book slightly dis- 
appointing. Though the author’s gifts and quali- 
fications are far beyond the ordinary, he reveals 
himself as yet another of those cultivated 
foreigners who contrive to be more Japanese 
than Japan itself. By now the esthetic superiority 


of the Japanese house is well established, the | 


virtues (and even the ambiguous virtue) of the 
geisha have been thoroughly attested and a num- 
ber of travellers have secured recognition for the 
civilised amenity of o-furo, the honourable bath. 
Surely one doesn’t brand oneself a hopeless 
philistine and provincial by pointing gently to 
the reverse of these oriental medals? Maraini 
rightly lauds the Japanese bathroom, which is 
wooden throughout, warm and_ welcoming, 
where our bath is ‘a tiled or metal coffin in which 
you simmer for a few minutes in a brew of your 
own dirt.” He goes on to say that the Japanese 
always separate lavatory and bathroom: ‘they 


never indulge in our deplorable confusion of | 


essentially different functions.’ But to make the 
comparison complete and fair he should also 
mention that the average Japanese lavatory, 
wherever it may be nominally situated, makes 
itself smelt in every quarter. I remember a 
touching letter in a Tokyo paper four or five 
years ago, from a Japanese housewife exclaiming 
over the joy and relief that a newly acquired 
flush-toilet had brought into her house and life. 
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CLASS AND CLASS 
CONFLICT 


by Ralf Dahrendorf. Nineteenth century socio- 
logists explained a conflict-ridden society by 
relating men’s behaviour to their economic 
position. The twentieth century has been more 
concerned with how social groups cohere. The 
author uses the best of both ap- 
proaches in evolving a new theory 
of conflict in industrial society. 


42s. 
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SECOND THOUGHTS IN 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY 


by A. C. Ewing, Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge. A readable introduction to moral philo- 
sophy, setting forth the stronger parts of the 
three main theories : the naturalist theory, by 
which ethical judgements fall into natural 
science, the subjectivist, by which they are not 
the non-naturalist, 
by which they ascribe character- 

istics of a non-empirical kind. 2s. 
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SOCIALISM AND 
SAINT-SIMON 


by Emile Durkheim. ‘The father of sociology’ 
traces the history of socialist thought from its 
earliest appearance, through the eighteenth 
century, Saint-Simon and his own day. His 
critical analysis of socialism as a social and moral 
philosophy is trenchant and stimu- a 

lating, and very revelant to today. 28s. 
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GODEL’S PROOF 


by Ernest Nagel and James R. Newman. In 
1931 Kurt Gédel published a_ revolutionary 
paper—one which challenged the axioms on 
which traditional research in mathematics and 
logic is built. Here is the first book to present a 
readable explanation of the main ideas, the 
broad implications, of Gédel’s Proof. It offers 
any educated person the chance to satisfy 
his intellectual curiosity about “i 

a previously inaccessible subject. 12/6 
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So many writers on Japan remind one of 
Lafcadio Hearn, hired by the Japanese govern- 
ment at the turn of the century in the hope that 
he would impress European public opinion with 
Japan’s progress in westernisation. Instead he 
anathematised ‘modernity’ in all its manifesta- 
tions and eventually took Japanese nationality. 
The government then got its own back by reduc- 
ing his emoluments to the native rate—an 
example of easternisation which he failed to 
appreciate. I have every confidence in the 
Japanese keeping a check on their own western- 
isation in the basic issues. All we can do is to 
make available the best of what we have: for in- 
stance, flush-toilets, social insurance, Shakespeare 
—and even perhaps city housing. ‘The Japanese, 
Maraini comments, ‘though they consent to work 
in concrete boxes many storeys high, wisely 
decline to live in them.’ Well, yes; but look at the 
miles and miles of suburban shacks, ugly from 
the outside and often (pace Signor Maraini) ugly 
inside, too—and look also, preferably from a 
safe distance, at the terrifying state of the public 
transports. We can complain of our inartistic 
comfort, but we haven't the right to refer another 
race back to their old artistic discomfort. In any 
case, our recommendations will go unheeded. 

If I have allowed these local disagreements to 
loom large, it is because one has grown tired of 
books telling us how much better things are 
ordered in Japan. (The highest suicide rate in the 
world? The high abortion rate? The economic 
situation of the vast majority which, as Maraini 
puts it, ‘is sufficient to make one’s hair stand on 
end”?) Thé obvious truth is that in certain re- 
spects the Japanese way of life is superior to 
‘ours,’ in other respects ‘ours’ is superior to theirs, 
and therefore we should all seek to pass on our 
superiorities as far as is possible and discard our 
inferiorities. When all is said, Meeting with Japan 
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truly delightful 


HAROLD NICOLSON, Observer 
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4 It may be hoped that this 
- beautiful and 

x important book 
% | a be widely read 

y HONOR TRACY. The Guardian 
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Sumptuous ... page by page a complete 
picture of Japan is composed. It is a 
remarkable achievement for a 
European. joxn properick, Irish Times 
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is a definite contribution towards this remote 
ideal. 

I do not know any other post-war book on 
Japan which is as comprehensive. Maraini con- 
veys in palatable form a considerable amount of 
information on history, religion, customs, art and 
literature; and his description of ‘Tokyo, World 
Melting-pot’ and the Japanese and Italian charac- 
ters which endow the book with something of 
a ‘plot’ are especially enjoyable. Apart from the 
quagmire of day-to-day politics, one notable 
omission concerns contemporary writing, which 
Mr. Beaton finds room for even in his brief survey, 
and intellectual life in general. The section on the 
‘unsuccessful’ Japanese/American encounter is 
less than fair to either party: he concentrates 
on strip-tease and shacking-up, and takes no 
account of the fine and important work of such 
American scholars and translators as Donald 
Keene and Edward Seidensticker. And he 
achieves a rather comic effect, it seems to me, 
by condemning Japan’s renunciation of war as 
premature reformism and then adducing recent 
Himalayan and Antarctic expeditions as evidence 
that after all there’s life in the old nation yet. 

Is Japan’s climate ‘terrible’? Is it not a 
grotesque understatement to say that ‘Japan, too, 
has its low life’? Mr. Beaton’s sketchy and fanci- 
ful text adds little to Meeting with Japan but 
serves to introduce photographs which, though 
less informative, are certainly artistically superior 
to Maraini’s. Some are pretty-pretty: if Japan 
can make the feeblest photographer seem an 
artist, it can also make an artist seem an ad-man. 
Others are somewhat banal: competition is so 
fierce in this field. Personally I prefer Francis 
Haar on Kabuki and Noh, and the Japanese photo- 
grapher Domon for portraits. But Mr. Beaton’s 
almost incredible ‘Thaw Patterns’ is superb, and 
so are ‘Dyers by the Katsura River,’ ‘Scene 
Shifter’ and all the puppet-theatre studies. 

The translation of Meeting with Japan is quite 
an achievement; there are a few forgivable mis- 
prints in transliterated Japanese and on p. 106 
an ideogram has been printed upside-down. Mr. 
Beaton has mistakes in English and French as well 
as Japanese; but then he spells with his camera. 

D. J. ENRIGHT 


After the Risorgimento 


Italy: A Modern History. By Denis Mack Smith. 
(Mayflower, 60s.) 


HiTHERTO English readers have been able to read 
much about Italy’s unification but no adequate 
account of the aftermath. Mr. Mack Smith’s fine 
contribution to the University of Michigan’s 
History of the Modern World fills this gap and at 
the same time provides a study in the pathology 
of liberal institutions which would have fascinated 
the sixteenth-century Florentines who founded 
the science of politics. 

Perhaps the greatest of Italy’s disadvantages was 
the memory of its own past, of Rome’s empire 
and the cultural primacy of Italy during the late 
Middle Ages and Renaissance. Italians assumed 
as a matter of course that their country should 
be a great power, although it entirely lacked the 
means to achieve such a position; as Bismarck said, 
Italy had a big appetite but poor teeth. Again and 
again governments embarked on an _ over- 
ambitious foreign policy with the whole-hearted 
support of the articulate sections of the nation. Is 
it any wonder that Acton, a close observer of the 
Italian political scene, was quicker to see the dis- 
advantages of nationalism than insular English- 
men, and that he has earned fame for the 
prescience which made him announce as early as 
1862 that ‘the theory of nationality is a retrograde 
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step in history’? While Englishmen worried aboy 
how to educate their masters, the Italian Tuling 
classes resolved to face no such problem. The 
franchise was duly widened, but the electors wer 
never allowed to become masters: ‘it was the 
government which made the election, not th 
election the government.’ Graft, indeed, provide 
one of the main themes of the book and in almoy 
every chapter one is reminded of another celg 
brated dictum of Acton, ‘No public character hig 
ever stood the revelation of private utterance and 
correspondence.’ Mr. Mack Smith, a practicaj 
ally of Sir Isaiah Berlin in his campaign againg 
‘historical inevitability,’ describes his principal 
characters with zest and conviction, and witha 
firm belief that their decisions were their own and 
can often be diagnosed as mistaken ones. 

This is an outstandingly well-written and read. 
able book and finds room in its 500 pages fora 
full political history of Italy from 1861 to 1945, 
with plenty of good views of both the wood and 
the trees. Economic and social developments are 
necessarily treated in the main as the background 
to the political scene; they are well handled but 
are perhaps not always linked sufficiently closely 
with the growth of political labour movements, 
More information about Italy’s social structure 
might also have been offered, and here Mr. Mack 
Smith’s obvious antipathy to dealing in abstract 
forces has its disadvantages. Is it possible to 
explain the poor morale of the Italian military 
forces in both world wars except by reference to 
the enormous social gulf. between officers and 
‘other ranks’? And again, doesn’t the tendency 
of the professional classes to combine small-scale 
land-holding with their other activities help to 
explain their terror of the Left and their all 
important role in the rise of Fascism? 

If the Italians long continued to be ‘two nations’ 
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The Capture of Quebec 


CHRISTOPHER LLOYD 


“. . . @ thorough appreciation of the most 
successful operation in British history unt the 
Normandy landings. He handles his mate 

with great sureness of touch.”—THE LISTENER 


“ A vivid and scholarly addition to recent Wolfe 
studies.”—THE TIMES 


Trafalgar 


OLIVER WARNER 


“  . . enables even the most non-naval of readers 
to. appreciate not only the actual battle itself but 
the brillance of the strategy which led up to ite 
—THE TIMES 


“ |. lucid and intelligent.” —T HE SPECTATOR 
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ip. a social sense, they were many nations in a 
regional sense, Owing to town campanilismo as 
yell as to profound local differences. The distance 
fom Turin to Taranto is greater than that from 
Turin to London, and these differences are only 
gow yielding to the dubious but pervasive unifying 
influences of television and of American films. 
Understandably Mr. Mack Smith ends his brief 
pilogue’ on a cautious note. The rapidly increas- 
ing wealth of northern and central Italy must be 
evident to every tourist, but is in itself a danger, 
since it Widens the gap between this area and the 
hideously poor southern mainland and islands. 
One complaint must be registered, concerning the 
maps. Not only are these quite inadequate in them- 
selves, but, though labelled ‘Italy in 1925° and “The 
Italian Empire in 1939, they mark the frontiers of 
Italy as they have existed since the war and assign 
the whole of Istria to Yugoslavia! 

DANIEL WALEY 


The Year of the Uhlans 


1914. By James Cameron. (Cassell, 21s.) 


‘Fak more than any other year before or since 
was this the punctuation-mark of the twentieth- 
century, writes Mr. James Cameron in the pre- 
face to 19/4; and he has had the good idea of 
compiling a sort of historical scrapbook about it 
—though perhaps ‘scrapbook’ does less than 
justice to the intelligence and discrimination 
which he has brought to his task. 

I suspect that most people are more readily 
interested in the recent past than in any other 
part of history; it has the irresistible fascination 
of those old newspapers which one sometimes 
comes across, when packing, in the bottom of 
suitcases. It is, or anyhow it seems, easier to 
understand and to find our way about in than 
earlier periods, for we know already something 
about it, if only by hearsay: while if we actually 
lived through it we take a queer, proprietary 
pride in the story of events which were landmarks 
im Our youth or childhood, and are amused 
rather than disconcerted to find how widely our 
(as it were) personal versions of them differ from 
what actually happened. 

It is one of Mr. Cameron's great virtues that 
he writes about 1914 with an underlying sym- 
pathy for the characters on his crowded canvas 
and a deep sense of the tragedy in which they 
were involved. Although many of the events he 
chronicles were ludicrous or unbecoming, he re- 
fuses to treat the past as if it was something that 
the cat had brought in; his manner is mercifully 
ire from condescension. and the faits divers with 
Which he illustrates the main thread of his narra- 
live are fairly chosen, for they help to bring the 
period to life and are not merely thrown in as 
comic relief. He has done, in short, a good job. 

It is a moot point, atid one on which Mr. 
Cameron does not touch, whether there was more 
muddle in 1914 than there was in 1939; but 
there was certainly more illusion. The 
First War took Britain by surprise, bursting on a 
lar from united country out of the cloudless Bank 
Holiday blue; it was not until the last days of 
July, 1914, that the newspapers gave prominence 
'0 a contingency which in 1939 had been in the 
headlines, on and off, for many anxious months. 
Kitchener was almost alone in foreseeing a long 
war (the Schlieffen plan was based partly on its 
author’s belief that ‘no Power could possibly 
conduct a modern war for more than a week or 
'Wo’), and in the leading echelons of the BEF, 
which crossed the Channel early in August, 

ers were obsessed with the fear that they would 
be left out of the hunt, The misapprehensions 


entertained during the Phoney War included none 
on quite this scale. 

Yet there are certain curious similarities 
between the first acts of both tragedies (that of 
the second must be extended into the summer of 
1940, after the war had ceased to be phoney). The 
same spy-fever led to the same wholesale round- 
ing up of aliens, some of whom in both wars 
were driven to suicide; but in 1939-40 xenophobia 


produced no consequences quite so sensational | 


as the enforced resignation of the First Sea Lord, 
Prince Louis of Battenberg, or so un-protoco- 
laire as the suggestion, made by the Daily Mail 
and John Bull, that patriots should raid St. 
Geofge’s Chapel at Windsor and remove the 
Kaiser's Garter Banner and those of seven other 
enemy Knights, a step which King George V 
only authorised in May, 1915, under pressure 
from the Prime Minister. 

The fear of invasion, which became briefly 
acute in November, 1914, had about it, like its 
longer-lived counterpart in 1940, ‘something 
simultaneously dreadful and exciting’; but there 
was no Home Guard, and the duties, rights and 


legal status of civilians who might resort to arms || 


in defence of their homes were examined with a 
nicety which did not bother their sons. 

In France inter-allied misunderstandings and 
antipathies bedevilled the course of operations in 
both wars, and in both wars the French Govern- 
ment left Paris for Bordeaux. In 1914 the British 
censorship earned the odium which twenty-five 
years later was reserved for the less negative 
follies of the Ministry of Information. Neutral 
shipping and neutral susceptibilities presented 
basically the same problems in both crises: so 
did refugees on the lines of communication. 


But of course there were differences, too— 


big differences. In 1914 nobody worried about 
air-power, though both  belligerents made 
spirited use of their few and puny flying-machines. 
In 1939 everybody worried about it, and perhaps 
it was because in Britain the civilian population 
was or believed itself to be in danger that it be- 
haved, on the whole, with more good sense and 
decorum’than it did at the beginning of the First 
War. Nobody distributed white feathers. The con- 
trast between the flesh-pots of Blighty and the 
rigours of the front were, thanks partly to the 
blackout, less marked in 1939 than in 1914. There 
was less credulity, less flag-waving. An old land 
was a generation older. 

Curiously enough, more British civilians were 
killed by enemy action in the first six months of 
the First War than in the first six months of the 
Second. On December 16, 1914, a German cruiser 
force bombarded Scarborough, Whitby and 
Hartlepool for half an hour before withdrawing, 








unscathed, under cover of mist. Nearly 500 | 


people lost their lives. An official communiqué, 
making light of the affair and giving a gross under- 
estimate of the casualties, aroused general in- 
dignation. From the Admiralty Mr. Churchill 
wrote to the Mayor of Scarborough: ‘Viewed in 
its larger aspect, the incident is one of the most 
instructive and encouraging that has happened 
in the war. Nothing proves more plainly the 
effectiveness of British naval pressure than the 
frenzy of hatred aroused against us.’ This was a 
stout-hearted attempt to put an humiliation in 
perspective; but it did not succeed, and it did not 
deserve to succeed. 

1914 was not our finest hour, but it marked an 
intensely interesting crisis in our history. Mr. 
Cameron has deserved well of his readers by his 
skilful evocation of it. His publishers I find less 
entitled to praise. The book, which is only 200 
pages long, cries out for illustrations and im- 
peratively demands a map. 

PETER FLEMING 
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Resign the Living 


The Humbler Creation. By Pamela Hansford 
Johnson. (Macmillan, 16s.) 

The Loneliness of the Long-distance Runner. By 
Alan Sillitoe. (W. H. Allen, 12s. 6d.) 

My Friend Judas. By Andrew Sinclair. (Faber, 
15s.) 

Tambourines to Glory. By Langston Hughes. 
(Gollancz, 13s. 6d.) 

The Four-Chambered Heart. By Anais Nin. 
(Peter Owen, 15s.) 


For her second novel to appear this year, The 
Humbler Creation, Miss Hansford Johnson, as if 
intent on displaying her versatility, has left 
Bruges and -Yascalry for London and a vicar. 
Maurice Fisher is the beloved incumbent of a 
small decaying parish: ‘He had the ugly, pride- 
ful, green-eyed face of a ginger cat... . If his 
expression had not been open and sweet, he would 
have looked dangerous, like 4 broken boxer.’ The 
surprises lurking in this description are charac- 
teristic of Miss Hansford Johnson's fine calcula- 
tion throughout. She knows very much what she 
is at—nothing less than the utterly unfashionable, 
a story of renunciation, duty ousting love. For 
Fisher has a cold, posturing wife Libby, and a 
host of family and parochial problems; when he 
falls reluctantly in love with Alice Imber, a rich 
widow recently returned to nurse a dying father, 


’ it is felt—and this is a great part of Miss Hansford 


Johnson’s achievement—as something genuine 
and deep, a reconversion almost. The resolution 
is brave, bitter and convincing. This is a well- 
stocked book, conscientiously so, reminiscent of 
Angus Wilson’s latest novels in the depth and 
breadth of social context; and the inhabitants of 
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the vicar’s tight world—the sister-in-law who 
escapes with her two sons into the arms of a run- 
down journalist, the char with a psychopathic 
child, the stumbling, well-meaning curate, and the 
nice and nasty members of the Church Council— 
are caught with a kind of thoughtful wit. Only 
Libby is perhaps too bitchy and beautiful, Alice 
too quietly understanding. But the situation is ex- 
plored with such intelligent honesty, and the writ- 
ing is often of such real distinction (where it 
doesn’t disturb by its very neatness), that one is 
almost prepared to forgo one’s irritation at the 
piece of special pleading it is. For only a man of 
God, after all, could suffer so futilely. It is all very 
well to look at Foxe’s Book of Martyrs for sup- 
port in pain, but Fisher is diminished by it, a 
man looking at the night sky and saying ‘I am a 
speck to that.’ 

The title-story of Alan Sillitoe’s The Loneliness 
of the Long-distance Runner, by far the longest 
and best, is a remarkable essay in delinquency, 
suggesting more about the mentality of the incor- 
rigible outlaw than all the argot and misspellings 
of a cellful of Frank Normans. A Borstal boy has 
found pleasure in cross-country running and be- 
come so good at it that the Governor proudly ex- 
pects him to win at the annual sports: the boy 
throws the race. The story is told in a jogging, 
circling monologue, the language a sort of ironed- 
out slang, not the real thing but an artful develop- 
ment of it. The other eight stories, all of 
working-class life (in and around Nottingham?), 
vary enormously in quality, though the ‘feel’ of 
the background seems right every time. Mr. Silli- 
toe has a trick of unexpectedly flamboyant images 
that blaze out of a laconic page, sometimes em- 
barrassingly, once or twice (as at the end of ‘The 
Fishing-Boat Picture’) with a peculiar and quite 
original effectiveness. You can see just how per- 
sonal and necessary a style he has when you con- 
front it with something like Mr. Sinclair's latest, 
My Friend Judas. After Bumbo Bailey, Ben Birt 
(Mr. Sinclair’s humour is nothing if not private 
and broad); undergraduate extraordinary at what 
I am reluctant to recognise as Cambridge. The 
plot is too devious and silly to retail; briefly, it 
catalogues Ben’s pranks, angsts and lays. Two 
or three of the episodes might have been funny 
and there are moments of sane characterisation, 
but for reasons of exuberance Mr. Sinclair has 
evolved a lazy verbiage for his narrating hero 
that spreads—with its sickeningly gauche allitera- 
tions, its random purloinings of gangster, hipster 
and smarty slangs, and its whipped-up scatologies 
—a blancmange of nonsense over the rare acces- 
sible meanings. Give me Borstal any day. 


Tambourines to Glory is the story of two Har- 
lem ladies who set up their own hot gospel church, 
one of them being for God and the other for 
Cadillacs and big brown men. It’s told swingingly, 
with an unforced natural humour, substantially 
in dialogue. It won’t do anything to dispel the too- 
present legend of the American Negro as just a 
great fun-lovin’, pot-smokin’, amoral chile (with 
rhythm), but then I don’t suppose that was ever 
part of its intention. The Four-Chambered Heart 
is only mentioned here, in bewilderment, because 
Edmund Wilson has gone on record as finding 
Miss Anais Nin ‘a very great artist.’ It’s a con- 
tinuation of Children of the Albatross and maps 
the progress of Djuna the dancer’s latest affair, 
this time in a houseboat on the Seine with a husky 
Guatemalan, Rango. Rango’s sickly wife Zora is 
allowed to complicate matters. Miss Nin writes an 
apocalyptic, rhetorical prose (‘love the great nar- 
cotic lined fingertips with clairvoyance’) that 
would presumably find favour in the eyes of both 
Henry Miller and Ben Birt. 

JOHN COLEMAN 
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The Fall of Trotsky 


The Prophet Unarmed. By Isaac Deutsche 
(O.U.P., 38s.) 1 
Mr. DEUTSCHER’s Prophet Armed was a splendig 
panorama of Trotsky’s years of triumph. It could 
indeed, be faulted in’certain respects. But, even 
though it was constantly unfair to the enemies ¢f 
the Bolsheviks, it was not so in Professor Carrs 
unpleasant power-mysticism way, nor, on the 
whole, did it fall into actual error of the Carr type. 
The present book’s continuation of the story ove 
the years between 1921 and Trotsky’s expulsion 
from the Soviet Union in 1929 is better eve, 
than its predecessor. This is partly because the 
tragedy of the defeat is altogether a grander theme 
than the vulgar magnificences of the triumph. 

On the individual level, it is only by virtue of 
three figures that the events merit the title ‘tragic’: 
the dying Lenin, seeing more clearly than Trotsky 
both the impasse of Bolshevism and the danger 
of Stalin; and the two protagonists, the demonic 
Coriolanus Trotsky and his victorious opponent, 
lago-Caliban. For, as Mr. Deutscher points out, 
Zinoviev, Kamenev, Bukharin and the others 
behaved with ‘inconstancy and futility’ through- 
out. Of the seven-man Politburo which took over 
on Lenin’s death, all but Stalin had fallen from 
power in six years. In another ten years all had 
been physically liquidated. The resemblance to 
post-Stalin convulsions is evident. We even get 
the parallel of the (temporarily) victorious faction 
in each case appealing for special unity—behind 
them—in the circumstances. And the Italian Con- 
munist correspondent in Moscow has just revealed 
that Malenkov and Beria presented the Central 
Committee with a fait accompli in 1953, just a 
the Triumvirate did in 1924. Oligarchy has its un- 
changing logic. 

Though Mr. Deutscher is, generally speaking, 
pro-Trotsky, as who wouldn't be, he does not 
conceal the illogical position his hero had got into 
on the issue of inner-party democracy. And he 
demonstrates with unequalled power and convic- 
tion the impasse into which the whole Bolshevik 
idea had become jammed. The notion of ‘free 
speech within the party and silence without’ was 
impossible. Those who used State power against 
non-Communists were bound to extend the method 
to cover their opponents within the. party. More- 
over, in spite of the enormously crucial nature of 
the struggle, it took place ‘in a frightful void.’ The 
country as a whole, even the party as a whole, 
were excluded: ‘the nation was mute.’ 

Yet here we find a certain contradiction in Mr. 
Deutscher’s whole approach. For instance, he also 
holds that the masses did exert a certain dumb 
influence, and that the party organisations of 
Leningrad and Moscow were for the Left Oppost 
tion because these were proletarian areas. But this 
is just a scholastic residue: and the author col 
cedes that the Moscow organisation voted 
unanimously against the Left as soon as the 
Secretariat had fiddled a few key appointments, 
and that, when Zinoviev fell and demonstrations 
in his favour were attempted in Leningrad, ‘the 
great proletarian city appeared indifferent to his 
fate.’ Again, he treats the kulaks as though they 
were a genuine social stratum, and not a propa 
ganda invention. And he asserts that ‘the mass 
Bolshevism’s followers fought in the Revolution 
because they ‘believed that by doing so they wele 
ensuring for Russia and the world the chance 
accomplishing the great leap from necessity 
freedom.’ Lenin’s view of suitable incentives for 
the masses was different—‘Peace, Bread, : 

In any case the post-Lenin struggle conce 
only a small group of political activists. 
author estimates the number involved as 20% 
40,000. He clearly demonstrates the situation # 
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the party, and it is relevant to all such situations. 
Formally the party membership had, of necessity, 
become a ‘mass’ one. But the new recruits were at 
best politial naifs awaiting orders, at worst 
careerist voting-fodder for the dominant faction. 
Lenin himself drew the Inner and Outer Party dis- 
tinction, which itself makes nonsense of ‘demo- 
cratic centralism,’ when he spoke in favour of ‘the 
enormous and undivided authority of that very 
thin stratum of members who might be described 
as the party’s old guard.” The.atmosphere of 
politics soon became one of court intrigue, finally 
attaining the barmecide extreme. 

For Trotsky’s anomalous situation was the 
result of a deeper dilemma yet, which the author's 
standpoint prevents him from ever throwing into 
the central emphasis it deserves. He sees that the 
nation was silenced because the party no longer 
by any stretch of the imagination ruled by con- 
sent, even the consent of the working class. But 
he comments simply, ‘A revolutionary govern- 
ment . does not abdicate on the day after its 
victory . even if it discovers’—that it cannot 
practise what it preaches. However, to hold on to 
power without regard to free speech and the con- 
sent of the governed, as the Soviet leaders have 
done to this day, is more of a dead end than even 
abdication would be—Rakosi found that out not 
long ago. And here we see how far Mr. 
Deutscher’s Bourbon Bolshevism is from the new 
tide of ‘Revisionism’ which really opens up hopes 
in the Soviet bloc. In 1956 Lukacs, the great 
theoretician of the interlude, was honestly facing 
the issue and writing that the abandonment of 
power by the Hungarian Communists would be 
better in the long run—even for the party itself— 
than holding on by force. 

But though Mr. Deutscher’s book thus provokes 
some qualms, they largely concern what seem to 
be faults rooted in his point of view. And even 
here it is not that he does not balance such atti- 
tudes with others that accord better with the 
facts, but simply that this leads him into un- 
resolved contradiction. Moreover, in a sense, this 
does him credit. And the reader who has become 
used to his troglodytic application of palzo- 
Marxism to current situations in the periodical 
press can be largely reassured. Here the turgidity 
of scholastic prose gives way to a style well suited 
to the tragic sweep of the events. All in all the 
book, which also covers the cultural struggle and 
Trotsky’s personal life, especially in Alma Ata, is 
a magnificent monument to the time when the 
Bolshevik dynamic was still exhibiting its last 
coruscations before the plunge into Stalinist dark- 
ness, 

J. E. M. ARDEN 
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THE JASPER AFFAIR 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Tuis Jasper affair is the sort of 
folly which could cost the 
Tories the election. The ignorant 
and the envious are only too 
ready to believe that the finan- 
cial system is a racket which 
exists to put tax-free capital 
profits into the hands of un- 
scrupulous speculators. The 
Labour Party election pamphlet 
called The Tory Swindle 
stooped to foster that illusion 
by headlining a page “Welfare State or Windfall 
State?” It referred to the ‘scandal’ of tax-free 
expense accounts, the tax-free capital gains 
‘earned’ on the Stock Exchange and the tax-free 
compensation paid to directors supplanted by 
take-over bids. Eleven of these expropriates, it 
said, recently netted between them £575,000 tax- 
free. The Jasper take-over bids which have 
flopped could not have come at a better time for 
this smear campaign. 

The story starts with a ‘shell’ called Lintang 
which became Lintang Investments, a property 
company holding Mr. Maxwell Joseph's acquisi- 
tions—the 1,200 flats of Dolphin Square and the 
680 properties of the Hyde Park North estate. 
Lintang shares were placed in the market five 
months ago at IIs. 9d., but so great was the de- 
mand that the opening price was 16s. and the price 
rose rapidly to 23s. 6d. and later to 28s. 6d.— 
advertising so unseasonably the heady tax-free 
profits of successful Stock Exchange speculation. 
Lintang later made the £3 million winning bid 
for the Piccadilly Hotel. In July the directors of 
Lintang, holding 51 per cent. of the shares, sold 
out to Mr. Harry Jasper for about £4 million and 
recommended other shareholders to accept Mr. 
Jasper’s bid of 24s. Most of them were quick to 
do so but others were less fortunate, for before 
they had received the cash Mr. Jasper had landed 
himself in trouble by making a £1,700,000 bid for 
Ely Brewery, even paying £30,000 compensation 
to its chairman. 





Mr. Jasper, a Berlin émigré of the Thirties, was 
quietly engaged in what is called ‘investment 
banking’ in the City when he became associated 
with a property syndicate making rapid acquisi- 
tions during the credit squeeze. In the early months 
of 1957 H. Jasper and Company acquired five 
companies quoted on the Stock Exchange: all 


interested in property, some later making big 
profits by the sale of flats and houses after rent 
decontrol. After a year—at the end of 1958— 
another round of acquisitions took place, includ- 
ing Temperance Billiard Halls, two retail shoe 
chain stores and two hotel groups—Honywood 
and Rubens-Rembrandt. Then came Lintang 
Investments in July this year, then Reliable 
Properties, owning London flats and garages, and 
finally Ely Brewery. When the Stock Exchange 
Council suspended dealings in the Jasper group 
this week fifteen companies were affected, includ- 
ing Ely, with book assets of £17 million. 


If the Radcliffe Committee had examined wit- 
nesses from the Jasper group it would have found 
much evidence to support their conclusions on the 
ineffectiveness of monetary control. It is still a 
mystery how the Jasper group raised its money 
but it now appears that it has come partly from 
continental sources, partly from the State Build- 
ing Society (which has been advertising for public 
deposits at high rates of interest) and partly from 
internal group borrowing or pledging of group 
assets. But Mr. Jasper has now declared that in 
the take-over bids for Lintang and Ely Brewery 
he was not buying for his group but for Mr. 
Friedrich Grunwald personally, the managing 
director of several companies in the Jasper group, 
who ran short of £250,000 in the first deal and 
failed to honour the second. Mr. Grunwald 
could not be found to confirm or deny this state- 
ment; he was said to be abroad—in Israel. Mean- 
while Mr. Maxwell Joseph, after consulting with 
the Lord Mayor of London, one of his former col- 
leagues on the Lintang board, has valiantly offered 
to pay off the remaining Lintang shareholders. 
Mr. Nidditch, the former chairman of Ely 
Brewery, has resumed control of that company 
and is paying back his £30,000 compensation. In 
view of the tricky interlocking position of the 
Jasper companies the Stock Exchange Council was 
very wise to suspend dealings in the shares. This 
will take time and the unravelling may well need a 
Board of Trade investigation. 


The Radcliffe Committee, after their exhaustive 
investigation, found nothing wrong with the set-up 
of our financial institutions. The system has been 
vastly improved but it is obvious that it can still 
be abused. Certainly not nearly enough has yet 
been done—by either political party—to protect 
the innocent saver-investor against the excesses 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1056 





ACROSS 29 Doctor gets no diagram for the 15 The chap in the advertising boards 
1 Very superior person, sic encom- treatise (9) o . ane . 
passed (10) 30 The girl with plenty stowed about 18 Organised in imposing style (9) 
6 They were brought to Solomon her (5) 19 ‘Biot out, correct, insert, refine, 
with ivory and peacocks (4) 31 ‘Sometimes she gallops o’er a ——, diminish, interline’ (Swift) (7) 
10 Though ‘utterly weary, nobody courtier’s ——’ (Shakespeare) (4) 23 It takes this to make a quarrel? 
has been dismissed (3, 2) 32 Humorous picklers? (10) (6) 
Mi Pluto had fun, somewhat osten- 25 One can be elevated or reduced 
« tatiously (9) DOWN to them (5) 
12 Table-land should be their natural Body of allies? (5) 27 Poet as yet concealed (5) 
habitat (8) How to get fortune from a hand- 28 Salmon for a king (4) 


13 Temporary dwelling with us in 

2 the grounds (6) 

15 ‘Some inglorious Milton 
here may rest’ (Gray) (4) 

16 It cuts a dash! (4) 


out? (9) 





G3, 3) 


17 A bookish bird (5) (4) nate. 16 Teasel. 17 Remains. 20 Stamina. 

20 The Man of Distinction (5) A rise? You must settle the Tyme a) Manion Se Hore 2 

21 He’s equal to one joule per arrears! (3,2) ’ Mammee. a wie tae 
second (4) Dancer takes evasive action (9) | poWN.—1 Sackbuts. 2 Hudibrastic. 3 


we 1 Ue |S N= 


22 Disfigures the god? (4) 
It may be a trail on the ranch (6) 
As : 


this ? (10) 
A first prize of a copy of Chamb 


s’s Twentieth 





pened on Oct. 6. Ai 


Expire? A batsman might at that! 


Strangely assorted pairs? (10) 
Split second in a passing month 


‘_— with the danger’ (Dryden) 
(7) 
often spent in leather-hunting? 14 Do they go to Blackpool to do 


a book Century Dictionary and a second prize of 
token for yt any will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
ess solutions: Crossword No. 1056, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth C, entury Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 





Solution on Oct. 9 








SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1054 


ACROSS.—1 Sphere. 4 Bracelet. 10 
Cedilla, 11 Pintado. 12 Baba. 13 Coordi- 


Rule. 5 Reporter. 6 Candidates. 7 Lea. 
8 Tooled. 9 Damon. 14 Agnosticism. 15 
Terminator. 18 Knitters. 19 Instance. 
22 Scotch. 23 Whims. 26 Anna. 28 Ida. 


PRIZE WINNERS 
Windy How, Hawks- 


G. A. Sutherland, 
head, Ambleside, Westmorland, and Mise 
Roper, Gringiey-on-the-Hill, Doncaster, 
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of careless or greedy or unscrupulous financiers. 
The Government's credit squeeze was un- 
doubtedly responsible for the influx of ‘hot’ con- 
tinental money which assisted the promotion of 
new finance houses plunging heavily in property 
or hire purchase. But why should any mushroom 
company calling itself a finance or investment 
house be allowed to advertise for public deposits 
at temptingly high rates without any licence or 
scrutiny by the Board of Trade? And why should 
a building society be allowed to finance property 
development and speculation without informing 
the public of its risky activities? The State Build- 
ing Society which lent about £4 million to Mr. 
Jasper attracted deposits of £9} million from 
over 17,000 shareholders, but it is not a member 
of the Building Societies Association which en- 
forces strict rules for its members’ liquidity. Over 
four million people have money in shares and 
deposits of building societies and Sir Cecil Crabbe, 
the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, gave a 
clear warning in his report last June of the specu- 
lative element in sonte building society assets. 

It seems, alas, impossible to have a healthy 
trade recovery without a Stock Exchange boom, 
and it seems impossible to have a Stock Exchange 
boom without unhealthy, undesirable speculation 
and financial promotions. The Stock Exchange 
Council does its best to protect the investor by 
insisting on full information before leave to deal 
is granted, but it cannot control subsequent 
manipulations and acquisitions; its job is to organ- 
ise a free market, not to prevent fools losing their 
money. The Jasper shareholders, if they have been 
rash, must suffer for their folly, but I hope that the 
crash can be contained and not lead, like the 
Hatry crash in 1929, to the ruin of a great bull 
market. 
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Money not immediately 
required, or reserved for 
some future project, need 
not remain unprofitabie. 
Campbell Discount Co. 
Ltd. invites substantial 
deposits up to a maximum 
of £50,000 from both cor- 
porations and private in- 
dividuals. We will pay 
64% per annum on these 
at six months’ notice. 
Funds already deposited 
with the Company amount 
to over £550,000 and 
prompt withdrawal is as- 





sured by a liquidity ratio 
eee Cocere never less than 10 per 


cent. If you seek safe and 
profitable employment for 
idle cash balances, write 
for our audited balance 
sheet and booklet HA3 
entitled “Secure Saving 
through Industrial Bank 
Deposits.”’ 


Paid up capital £500,000 
Assets exceed £3,000,000 


CAMPBELL DISCOUNT CO. LTD 


24/28 CHEAPSIDE 
LONDON, E.c.2 
Tel. : CITY 6481 
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COMPANY NOTES 


HE accounts of Great Universal Stores are 
B pet up to March 31, 1959, and therefore 
cannot reflect the considerable benefit that the 
company will have received from the removal of 
hire-purchase restrictions last October. In fact 
the chairman, Mr. Isaac Wolfson, says that during 
this year more goods will be supplied on hire 
purchase, as in 1957-58 only 10 per cent. of total 
sales were on this basis, for which £323,000 was 
provided for unearned profit. For 1958-59 this 
figure was as much as £3.38 million and will un- 
doubtedly be higher for the current year. The 
trading profit of this dynamic company has again 
expanded, this time by 6 per cent. to the impres- 
sive figure of £24,744,479, resulting in a net profit 
(after tax) of £9,840,674 against £8,141,557. Share- 
holders have come to expect an increase in their 
dividend and are seldom disappointed, as Over a 
period of many years they have received many 
bonus issues of shares, e.g., in 1956 10 per cent., 
in 1958 100 per cent., and now another one-for-ten 
scrip issue in 5s. ‘A’ ordinary shares and the divi- 
dend is stepped up by 24 per cent. to 35 per cent. 
covered by earnings of 77 per cent. The chairman 
is certainly to be congratulated, but it is a pity 
that he does not take a leaf out of Mr. Hugh 
Fraser's book, by giving the ‘A’ ordinary shares a 
vote. These shares are always at a discount with 
the (voting) ordinary shares, now 50s., whereas the 
‘A’ shares at 44s. yield around 4 per cent. and 
are therefore more attractive. 

Acrow (Engineers), closely connected with the 
building industry, has had a most progressive 
record since its introduction as a public company 
in 1949. The trading profit then was £218,000; it 
is now £725,000 for the year to March 31, 1959. 
Possibly the company is best known for its steel 
scaffolding, but it also manufactures road-making, 
bridging and agricultural equipment and, more 
recently, Rollstore mobile unit storage. The net 
profit has increased from £241,000 to £309,000 
and is likely to move up still farther this year as 
the company is working a considerable amount of 
overtime to keep pace with an expanding order 
book. This should be helped by the acquisition 
of Hardwick Industries in June. Last year the 
capital was increased by a one-for-six scrip issue; 
even so the ordinary dividend has been stepped 
up by 2+ per cent. to 424 per cent. The able chair- 
man, Mr. W. A. de Vigier, has recently decided to 
restrict the dividend on his own shares to 1 per 
cent., thus saving the company, on this last pay- 
ment, about £30,000. The 5s. ordinary shares at 
55s. 6d. yield 3.8 per cent. 

Pye Limited have this year produced accounts 
to March 31, 1959, in less detailed form than 
usual owing to the recent printing strike, but share- 
holders will no doubt receive a fuller account of 
the company’s affairs from the chairman, Mr. 
C. O. Stanley, at the annual general meeting on 
September 30. The trading profit has increased 
for the third successive year, and the net profit 
is up from £540,094 to £748,591. Last July share- 
holders were asked to approve an increase of 
capital to provide for the rapid expansion of the 
business, which had mainly been financed by bank 
overdrafts. This has been taken care of by a rights 
issue. The balance sheet reflects the recent acquisi- 
tion of the Lindley Thompson Transformers and 
Service Co. and the increase in the interest in 
British Relay Wireless and Television. The com- 
pany’s holding in Associated Television has shown 
a marked appreciation as quoted trade investments 
are now valued at £2.8 million against a book 
cost of £540,000. The company should certainly 
continue to benefit from the boom in radio and 
television; it is extending its activities into the 


European Common Market and also in the Com. 
monwealth. The dividend is again 124 per cent 
covered by earnings of 35.4 per cent. The 5g 
ordinary shares at 15s. yield 4 per cent. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


HE sharp drop in the Daily Mail poll for the 

Tories, the Jasper affair and the Wall Street 
decline all helped to bring the boom in Throg 
morton Street to a halt. A revival in the Tory pol 
may bring some recovery, but the prospect is for 
dull markets until the election. However, the 
response to good company news can be lively 
enough—witness the jump in TOWN INVESTMENTS 
on the scrip bonus—and the talk of take-overs 
and mergers will still bring in buyers. ARMy anp 
NAVY is again the subject of take-over talk, which 
seems reasonable enough, while BAss is shortly 
expected to hive off some of its properties and 
effect a merger with another brewery. Both these 
shares—at 32s. 6d. and 59s. 6d. respectively—are 
worth acquiring on a dull day. 
Labour ‘Win’ Shares 

It is generally expected that all equity shares 

will fall heavily if Labour is returned, but an 
exception might be made for cinema shares in 
view of the Labour promise to abolish the enter- 
tainments tax. RANK ORGANISATION 5s. shares at 
lls. to yield only 4.4 per cent. seem already to be 
discounting a more prosperous future. The 10 per 
cent. dividend was short-earned and the decline 
in profits from cinema exhibition has not yet been 
arrested. But the outside interests are being 
steadily developed—dance halls and studios, film 
printing laboratories, television (374 per cent. in 
Southern), piped radio and television, gramo- 
phone records (not yet profitable) and manufac- 
turing (Bush Radio, Rank Precision Industries, 
Xeronic printers, etc.\—and Lord Rank has just 
said that ‘it will not be too long before profits from 
non-cinema interests exceed those from the 
cinema. RANK-O shares are highly geared, but look 
dear compared with their subsidiary GAUMONT- 
BRITISH 5s. ‘A’ shares (limited votes) at 7s. 9d. to 
yield 7.9 per cent. Under their new rearrangement 
Rank-O and G-B share their empire in the ratio of 
564 per cent. and 434 per cent. But some investors 
may prefer ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE to either. 
These 5s. shares have fallen in company with the 
television share market to 42s. to yield 7 per cent. 
on the 60 per cent. dividend which was last 
covered no fewer than 2.6 times. Associated 
British Pictures have not got the Rank manufac- 
turing interests but television is for them much 
more important and they do not make losses on 
film productions and distribution. The chairman 
stated that 56 per cent. of the total gross profits 
was now derived from the fully owned television 
subsidiarv 


Non-political Shares 

The recovery in output and exports of commer- 
cial motor vehicles is something which cannot be 
affected by the election results. The exports 
heavy vehicles weighing over three tons have 
recently been running at a level 25 per cent. above 
that of a year ago. This was said to be the casé 
for LEYLANDS, whose diesel engine units are if 
heavy demand. The home trade has also beet 
helped by the removal of the 30 per cent. duty 0a 
commercial vehicles in Mr. Amory’s last Budget 
At 59s. 6d. to yield 44 per cent. on the 125 p@ 
cent. dividend last covered 2.8 times, Leyla 
Motors seem to be a very reasonable investment 
with the prospect of a higher dividend for the year 
ending this month. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


, SEMPAH (HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


INCREASED DIVIDEND AND INVESTMENT APPRECIATION 


SEPTEMBER 


SCRIP BONUS APPROVED 


Jue 27th annual general meeting of Sempah (Hold- 
ings) Limited was held on September 18 in London, 
Brig. F. C. Hopton Scott, C.B.E. (the Chairman) 


presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 


statement : 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows total group 
assets of £343,719 of which £248,659 relates to the 
Parent Company. To these figures must be added the 
increase of £46,563 in the market valuation of quoted 
investments over their Balance Sheet value at 3lst 
December last, making total group assets of £390,282. 
Since the date of the Balance Sheet there has been 
further appreciation in the market valuation of the 


group’s quoted securities. ~ 


At present three-quarters of this Company’s assets 
are represented by holdings in investment trust stocks. 
These consist largely of our substantial shareholdings 
in Lubok Investments Limited and Third Mile Invest- 
ment Company Limited, both of which have a public 


paid a year ago. 


quotation for their shares. The investment status of 
these shares is reflected in a market quotation on the 
Stock Exchange which puts both on a 4% yield basis. 
In passing I offer the comment, in view of our large 
holdings in these investment trusts, that a like yield 
basis accorded the shares of this Company would give 
a price well in excess of the present market quotation. 
So far as this Company’s income is concerned it 
should be remembered that this is now derived solely 
from investments and that there are therefore hidden 
reserves of undistributed earnings on the underlying 
securities held by this Company over and above the 
dividends actually received by this Company. 

It gives me much pleasure that your Board is able 
to increase the dividend this year from 25% to 30% 
by paying a final dividend of 20%. Furthermore the 
Board is proposing to pay an interim dividend for 
the current year of 124°, which compares with 10% 


As regards prospects, I would briefly mention that 
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your Company is at present engaged in acquiring 
another business, the successful outcome of which 
would materially improve revenue in the future. 


SCRIP ISSUE 

Shareholders will be aware of the large margin by 
which reserves of this Company exceed the small 
amount of nominal issued capital. For some while 
your Board have had under consideration the matter 
of a free bonus issue of shares to adjust this position; 
but one factor has been that, whereas the asset posi- 
tion of the Company has been increasing in value, 
revenue has yet to reflect this strength. Hence your 
Board have decided in favour of issuing a 100% bonus 
to existing“ shareholders in the form of Deferred 
Shares of Is. each, two of these being issued for each 
2s. Ordinary Share already held. The form of bonus 
is, perhaps, unusual, but it has the effect that it will 
be possible to continue to pay the same rate (or in- 
crease the rate) of dividend on the existing ordinary 
capital without for the present being required to ser- 
vice the new bonus shares. This will enable share- 
holders to participate in the asset value of their share- 
holding by a marketable security. 

We are hoping at some stage in the future to be in 
the position to pay dividends on the new Deferred 
capital. For the current year ending 31st December 
next, however, I must state that no dividend will be 
paid on the Deferred Capital. 

The report was adopted and at a subsequent extra- 
ordinary general meeting the proposed bonus issue 
was approved. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


SSISTANT DIRECTOR OF EXAMINA- 
TIONS (MODERN LANGUAGES): Pension- 
able post in the Civil Service Commission, Lon- 
don, for man or woman with good (preferably 









frst class) honours degree in modern lan- 
mages, Preference for German, Russian, 
Spanish or Arabic; additional qualifications in 
Chinese or Japanese useful. Qualifications in 
French only insuffieient. University, school, or 
other teaching experience desirable; experi- 
mee of public examining, interviewing, of 
administration an advantage. Duties include 
dscussion and preparation of examination 
papers from G.C.E. to Final Honours level; 
aéministrative work in connection with com- 
petitions nterviewing; talks to schools 
Selection view in late October. Starting 
misty accord to experience and present 
talary on scale £1.110-£1,935,. Teaching service 
my be agerceated with Civil Service for 
wperannuation purposes. F.S.S.U. may count 
& qualifying service. Promotion possibilities 
wihin the Commission or to administrative 
work Write Civil Service Commission, Bur- 
ington Gardens, London, W.1, for applica- 
ton form quoting 5039/59. Closing date 13th 
October, 1959. 

BC requires Talks Producer for North 


American Service in London (British subject). 
Daties include formulation of ideas for, and 
peduction of discussions, talks and talks fea- 
res for re-broadcasting in North America. 
Esential qualifications : sound education, good 
@ncral knowledge, appreciation of style of 
eken and written word, imagination, tact and 
Sympathetic interest in men and women of ail 
kinds and interest in current affaits. French of a 
high standard, both written and spoken, also 
fquired as duties wil) consist largely of prodtc- 
ton of political talks and feature programmes 
it Frencn for French-Canadian audiences. Can- 
didates will be required to pass a language 
tt. First-hand knowledge of United States 
and Canada, their people and affairs, and some 
@perience of writing, would be advantages. 
Salary £1,230 (possibly higher if qualifications 
Gxeptional) rising by five annual increments to 
£1,539 max. p.a. Requests for application forms 
ftnclesing addressed envelope and quoting re- 
ference G.1306 “Spt.") should reach Appoint- 
ments Officer, Broadcasting House, London. 
W.1, within five days. 








BBC requires Language Supervisor (British sub- 
eet) for cast and Central European Services. 
consist mainly in checking accuracy, 
‘where possible style, of translations of news 
ms and talks from English into at least 

®o ot the languages conceaned (Albanian, Bul- 
@ran, Czech and Slovak, Hungarian, Polish, 
Rumanian, Russian, Serbo-Croat and Slovene) 
aed following broadcasts in the studio. Besides 
class knowledge of their foreign languages 
(andidates must possess a command of English 
of native standard and good genera) knowledge 
* European life and affairs. Previous residence 
™ the countries concerned an advantage. Work 
0 ‘shift basis including night duty. Salary, 
4,230 (possibly higher if qualifications excep- 
Nenal) rising by five annua! increments to £1,580 
ex. Da. Candidates offering exceptional know- 
of one of these languages could be con- 

@ for Part-time employment on sbift basis 
a night duty. Requests for application 
(enclosing addressed envelope and quot- 
™ reference G.1303 ‘Spt.") should reach 
{iovintments Officer, Broadcasting House, Lon- 

) W.1, within five days. 
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BBC invites applications for Reserve List of 
Russian Monitors (based at Caversham, near 
Reading) to previde candidates for future 
vacancies. Duties include listening to and selec- 
tive reporting of contents of news and other 
broadcasts from abroad. Idiomatic knowledge 
of Russian, perfect hearing, sound knowledge of 
world affairs, ability to type and translate into 
good English essential. Short-listed candidates 
will be asked to undergo, tests. Starting salary 
£935 (possibly higher if qualifications excep- 
tional) with promotion to. salary range 
£1,095-£1,370 when fully proficient. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
and quoting reference G.1300 ‘Spt.") should 
reach Appointments  Offficer, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, within five days. 
CHIEF STATISTICIAN required by the 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OF NIGERIA to 
organise the collection, collation and presenta- 
tion of social, economic and financial statis- 
tics for Nigeria as a whole. Essential qualifica- 
tions are a University Honours degree in one of 
the following : Mathematics including Statistics, 
or Economics with Statistics as a special subject, 
or Mathematics or Economics without Statistics 
plus a Diploma or Certificate in Statistics; at least 
ten years’ experience in a Government or other 
Statistica) organisation and proved administrative 
and organising ability. Candidate must be be- 
tween 40 and 50 years of age. Appointment on 
contract for one tour of 12-15 months in the 
first instance with prospects of extension. Salary 
£2,640 per annum (including Contract Addi- 
tion), Gratuity of £150 per annum. Free pas- 
sages for officer and wife. Assistance towards 
children’s passages or grant while separated. 
Quarters at low rent. Income Tax at low rate. 
Write for application form and further par- 
ticulars to Appointments Secretary, Federal 
Public Service Commission, 9 Northumberland 
Avenue, London, W.C.2, quoting W.1/5. 
UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG. LECTURE- 
SHIP IN HISTORY. Applications are invited 
for a newly established post of Lecturer -in 
History, Applicants must be. Honours gradu- 
ates of British Universities, and should have 
special interest or experience in the History of 
Europe since 1500. Annwal salary (superann- 
uable) is £1,575 x £50—£2,175 for a man, or 
£1,200 x £40—£1,680 for a woman. There is 
also an expatriation allowance of £225 a year 
if. applicable. The equivalent of income tax 
in the Colony is comparatively low. First-class 
sea passages are provided for expatriate staff 
and their families on first appointment and 
leaves. Further particulars and information as 
to the method of application may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Association of Universi- 
ties of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. Applications close, in 
Hong Kong and Leadon, on 6th Nevember, 
1959, 

KODAK LTD. requires advertising copywriter. 
Experience not mecessary, but evidence of 
writing ability must be sent with application to 
Personne! Department (125), Kodak Ltd., 
Harrow, Middlesex. 








MODERN COTTAGE, Leith Hil!, Surrey. All 
services, available to couple willing to help owner 
in garden and domestically. Owner lives in 
near-by bungalow. Payment by arrangement. 
Suit pensioned coupte.—Box No. $028. 


Read JOHN WHITING 


in the 21st issue of 


ENCORE 


2/- from all booksellers or 12/- for 6 issues 
from 25 Howland Street, London, WI 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 

(almost facing Charing Cross Station) welcomes 

both male and female office staff. TEM 6644. 
ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER 

NEW DEPARTMENT OF MODERN } 

LANGUAGES } 

| 

| 

' 











The College Council invite applications for the 
post of a Lecturer in French, who will take 
charge of a new department of modern languages 
for the 1960-61 session. Particulars from the 
Principal. 


“LIFE IN THE G.D.R.’—Information Exhibi- 
tion and Film Show. Tenth Anniversary of the 
German Democratic Republic, 28th September- 
lith October, Admission Free. 10-8 daily, 2-6 
Sundays. Royal Hotel, Woburn Piace, W.C.1. 


IXSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Term commences 12th October. Classes 
and lectures on the Spanish language, literature 
and culture. Library of over 11,000 volumes. 
Autemn and winter courses at the Spanish 
Universities. For full details apply to the Sec- 
retary, SLOane 8381. 


PARIS GALLERY, 1 Albany Terrace, N.W.1 
(Regents Park Station). WEL 7360. Till Oct. 10th. 


INTERESTING WOMEN 
HAVE THAT EXTRA ‘SOMETHING’ 
You, too, can be more poised, more attrac- 
tive, more successful, by Carnegie training. 
Special soiree, “The Secrets of Success’ at 
the HOWARD HOTEL, NORFOLK ST., 
W.C.2 (1 min. Temple Underground Stn.) 
On 30 SEPTEMBER and 7 OCTOBER. 
at 6.49 p.m. 
invitation from Lavinia 
LANgham 1025 
62 Oxford Street, W.1 © a.m.-9 p.m.) 


PERSONAL 


UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG, LECTURE- 
SHIP IN MODERN LANGUAGES. Applica- 
tions are invited for a newly established post of 
Lecturer im Modern Languages. Applicants 
should have an Honours degree from a British 
University in German and at least one other 
modern European language, or an equivalent 
qualification from a non-British Institution. 
Annual salary (superannuable) is £1,575 x £50 
—#£2,175 for a man, or £1,200 x £40—£1,680 for 
a woman. There is also an expatriation allow- 
ance of £225 a year if applicable. The equiva- 
lent of income tax in the Colony is comparatively 
low. First-class sea passages are provided for 
expatriate staff and their families on the first ap- 
pointment and leaves. Further particulars and 
information as to the method of application 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Association 
of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Applications 
close, in Hong Kong and London, on 3ist 
December, 1959. 

UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG. LECTURE- 
SHIP IN PHILOSOPHY. Applications are in- 








Free Unwin, 














vited for the above post. Applicants should 
possess an Honours degree of a British Univer- 
sity and have appropriate teaching experience. 
The successful applicant will be required tw take 
up his duties as soon as possible and not laser 
than September, 1960. Aonwal salary (super- 
annuabie) is £1,575 x £50—-£2,175 for a man, of 
a woman. There is also 


applicable, The equivalent of income tax in the 
is comparatively low. First-class sea 
passages are provided for expatriate staff and 
their families on first appointment and leaves. 
Forther particulars and information as w the 
method of application may be obtai from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 
London, W.C.1. Applications close, 
Kong and London, on 6th November, 1959, 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


NEW TOWNS EXHIBITION. Roya! Academy 
Galleries, Burlington Howse, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Open daily, 3-17 October. Weekdays, 10-5 p.m.; 
Sundays, 2-4 p.m. Admission free. 
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SHORT DATED DEPOSITS 
DEMAND RATES 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD., Bankers, can allow the following rates 
(funds withdrawable on DEMAND). 
Up to £1,000, 74% £5,000, 6%; £15; 
Is 


Full de rom investment Dept. SRSD. 
DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD., DANES INN ous 


) 5% 


HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON, We2 














A BIT OF SKIRT, curried, of course, is de- 
licious with Rayner’s Mango Chutney—from al! 
good grocers. y /_ 
CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
Werld. Free bookict. — Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 
COGER’S DEBATING SOCIETY, est. 1755 and 
sal running. Men only. Saturdays, 7 p.m. 
“White Horse,” 90 Fetters Lane. Subject is always 
“News of the week.” Hon. Sec., 18 St. Edmunds 
Rd., Iiford (VAL 6439). 
CONSULTANT fer nervous conditions, habits 
and persona! problems, qualified in therapeutic 
psychology hypnosis. Consultations by 
appointment.—-R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wig- 
more St., W.1. LANgham 4245. 
DID YOU KNOW? A portable typewriter of 
e—Olympia Olivetti or 








16 College Crescent, 
Typewriter repairs. 
Free estimate. Collection and delivery. 
ELECTION MATERIAL ! Andrew Roth's 1959 
revision of ‘BUSINESS BACKGROUND OF 
M.P.s," 1,200 entries, 10s., to tary 
Profile Services Lid., 34 Somali Road, London, 
N.W.2. es a cet Soe 
FAMILY PLANNING requisites by post any- 
where. Bookie: and price list sent free under 
sealed cover.—Premier Laboratories, Box 61, 
333 Gray's Inn Road, W.C.1. 

MIGRAINE HEADACHES. For details effec- 
tive relief now available by modern drugicss 
methods.—Write Langham Centre, 7 Devon- 
shire Street, W.1. 

Continued Overleaf 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
BAN 


Continue to offer 74°% on sums 
£20—£500 (withdrawal on demand) 
with extra $°% on each £500 unit 
Details from investment Dept. SR 
DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD, 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND LONDON WC2 


HASTE TO TASTE the delights of buttered 
bread and Burgess Anchovy Paste. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X 

MISSING HEIRS are often found in com- 
pany with E! Cid Amontilliado Sherry—a bottle 
of which constitutes a near-hcirloom in any- 
one’s s family! 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 


PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the : 

NERVE CENTRE, 

87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 
PICTURES. ORIGINALS, for your walls. 
Good, yet cheap. Consultant advises how, with- 

out charge. S.a.c.—Box 5065. 

PRINTING at less cost by offset litho, with text 
in prini-style type Books, brochures, pro- 
gtammes, etc. Illustrations or original text re- 
produced.—Susan Tully, 9 Bienheim St., W.1. 
MAY fair 6093. 

SKIING, Vacancies in private mixed party, 
Seefeld, for two weeks from December 19. 
£41 10s.—Box 5058. 

SPARE-TIME WRITING. Get more pleasure 
and profit from writing by taking an ICS Home 
Study Course. Apply for FREE BOOK to: 
Internationa! Correspondence Schools, Intertext 
House, Parkgate Road (Dept. SS.1B), London, 
S.W.11. <4 




















THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, S.W.2. KEN 7201. . 

YOUR PARSON or his family may fall ili at 
any time. St. Luke's Nursing Home for the Clergy 
will receive them and care for them, but funds 
are urgently needed. Not State aided.—Please 
send a gift to 14 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 


£100,000 A YEAR BARELY meets the present 
cost of our allowances and services to necessi- 
tous Cancer Sufferers, Will you take a share in 
this work of mercy? A gift of £10 could assist 
cone poor patient for six months, and make you 
a LIFE MEMBER. — National Society for 
Cancer Relief (Appeal G.7). President : Countess 
Mountbatten of Burma, C.1., G.B.E., D.C.V.O., 
47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 








EDUCATIONAL 


CREATIVE EDUCATION. The Governors of 
Box Hili School, Mickieham, Surrey, co- 
educational boarding and day schoo! for pupils 
aged 7 to 18 years, announce the appointment 
as headmaster of Mr. Roy McComish, D.A., 
cecently housemaster of Gordonstoun School, 
Elgin. For prospectus please write to the Head- 
master. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
-—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, Genera! Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College. G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Established 1910. 


CN 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


Students are prepared by postal lessons for:— 
UNIVERSITY or LONDON 


Entrance requirements, and Degree Exams for 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. (Ecoa.), LL.8., B.D., B.Mus. 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF 


EDUCATION 
London, Oxford, Ca Northern Univ., 
and ail other Examin xamining Boards 


A.C.P. and L.C.P., Bar (Pts. i & il), 
Civil Service, and other exams. 











Staff of highly qualified Tutors. Reasonable fees; 
instalments. Free re-preparation in event of failure. 


% PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
76 Burlington House 
CAMBRIDGE 
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DAVIES'S Training Course (evening) for pro- 
spective TEACHERS OF ENGLISH TO 
FOREIGNERS, 12th October to 9th December 
Particulars from Davies's, 54 Hyde Park Gate, 
S.W.7 (KNightsbridge 6833.) 

G.C.E., AND SCHOLARSHIP. Persona! Tuition 
in Hampstead by experienced honours graduates 
in English, French, Latin, History, Geography, 
British Constitution.—GLADstone 7155, 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus : The Oxford & 
County Secretaria! College, 34 St. Giles, Ox‘ord 
POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees 


Diplomas, Also for Law, Professiona! Examin- 
ations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. 


B92, Wolsey Hal!, Oxford. (Est. 1894) 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and older students, six- 
month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising Secretary, DAVIES'S, Addison Road, 
WwW. 14. PARK 8392 





LITERARY 


MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS 
WINTER, If you've always meant to write 
BEGIN NOW, for opportunities are increasing. 
The LSJ can show you how tw make money 
from your pen. Persona! coaching by corre- 
spondence without time limit. — LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (S.P.), 19 Hertford 
Street, Park Lane, W.1. GRO 8250. ‘There are 
LSJ students all over the world." 


FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Chronicle House, Fleet Street, E.C.4 

WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare Time—wher- 
ever you live. Hundreds of R.f. students have 
earned while learning. Send for interesting 
free booklet (without obligation). — The Regent 
Institute (Dpt. A58), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


WRITE TO SELL once you Know How! No 
Sales—No Fees tuition shows you how to write 
for profit. FREE subscription to The Writer 
tells you regularly what editors buy. Also you 
can enter the 200-PRIZE SHORT STORY 
CONTEST. Send for FREE R.1 ‘Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success,’ B.A. Schoo! of Suc- 
cessful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


POEMS REQUIRED for publication.— Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont. Cumberiand 


SECRETARIAL § SERVICES 
INTELLIGENT “TYPING. _ MSS. 2s 1,000 - 
Margaret Jones, 21 Victoria Ro Surbitor 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s.—E. R 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone 
MSS. TYPED, 2s. per 1,000 words. 6d. carbon. 

Jarman, 59 Daimeny Rd.. Wallington, Surrey. 
LITERARY TYPING. Experienced Thesis 
Manuscripts, etc. 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d 
Miss Hilda Daiziel, 76 Kelvin Drive, Glasgow, 
N.W. 

TYPING MSS. 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy Mc- 
Farlanc, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 


SHOPPING BY POST 
HARRIS TWEED, 12s. per yard; also TAILOR- 
ING SERVICE PATTERNS and PRICES from 
IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell! Street, Stornoway, 
Isie of Lewis. 


GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoverics 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheuma- 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 5,000 
years. Get to know GARLISOL non-taint garlic 
tablets for dissolving rheumatism at its roots 
Send 52s. 6d. for 1,000 tablets (six months’ 
treatment) and interesting booklet of home treat- 
ment with the aid otf garlic—Garliso!] Com- 
pany, Fairlight, Sussex. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post Is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue. Rose, Green, Grey. 
Ladies’ 34 to 42 bust, men's 38 to 48. Patts. 
from _Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 


ROSEMOY NE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant white or coloured 
Damask Table Napery. Printed aid Embroidered 
Afternoon Teacloths, Dress, Suiting and Church 
Linen, Superb Bed Linens, Fine Damask, Diaper 
and Turkish Towels. Illustrated catalogue from : 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 

9 Donegal Square South, Belfast 

Northern Ireland 

















WILLIAMS & HUMBERT’S 


DRY 
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SACK 


SHERRY 






For over 50 years DRY SACK — 
Spain’s famous Medium Dry 
Sherry — has been a popular 
favourite throughout the world. 
Also available in half flasks. 






Shippers of the famous 

WALNUT BROWN 

CANASTA CREAM 

CARLITO ana CEDRO 
Sherries 





BODEGAS : JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA SPAIN * LONDON HOUSE: 35 SEETHING LANE EC3 
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HUNGARIAN HIGHLIGHTS 


The fine toods in this carton are prepared ig 
Hungary from the origina! recipes and cannot bg 
obtained trom any other mail order house. They® 
will appeal to all lovers of Continental food agy 
its very best. Each carton contains: 1 x 14-0248 
tin ‘Bakony’ style Pork Cutlets ‘Caikos’ styig¥ 
Pork Ragodi. Veal Filiet with Mushrooms, Veal 9 
Ragoit with Paprika, Beef with Letcho, Tender 
loin & ta Budapest, Filled Cabbages & 9 
Kolozsvar, Transylvanian Gulash, Stewpog 
Gulash and Gooseliver with Risouo. The carteg 
of 10 tins sent for €3 7s. 6d., post paid, c.woey 
2 cartons £6 12s. 6d 


Grays 


DEPT. S.P., GREEN HILL WORCESTER 


PRINTED NOTEPAPER. Send stamp for 
samples enabling choice of type and style.—§, 
Vernon, 72 Station ‘Road, Hadfield, Manchester, 
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RESTAURANTS 


NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, @ 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms). English and Continenta! cuisine, 9 
Wine & Beer Licence. Persona! attention of 
Proprietors. Tel.: VIC 523 

















ACCOMMODATION 


APART FROM ARRANGING Shared Acco 

we fave many separate London Flats. Infinite) 
care.—Share-a-Fiat Ltd., 175 Piccadilly. HYE 
2545. : 


a 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
NOW IS THE TIME to take a holiday at Far 
ringford Hoic!. Late summer and autumn ane) 
delightful on this lovely wooded estate, be 
neath the downs near Freshwater. Superb cuising 
and service; facilities for tennis, golf, riding, 7 
etc. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C.—Apply the 
Manager, FARRINGFORD HOTEL Freshe 
water, LO. W. Tel.: 312. 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. Seven days 4-Star 
Hote! and seats al! five plays. Week, Oct. 25 
Nov. 1. All in, 22 gns.—Write now, Ilyriaa 

Tours, 25 Howland Street, London, W.1 7 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 





STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2 
1946 (Title 39, United States Code. Section 233) 
SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE 
MENT, AND CIRCULATION OF The Spee 
tatot, published weekly at New York. NY, for 
a «, 1959 

The names and aadresses of the publishent 
wae managing director, and business man 
are: ; 

Publisher, E. T Deacon 99 Gower Street 
London, WCi, England. 

Editor, Brian Inglis, 99 Gower Street, Londoa, | 
WCl, England. 

Managing Director. H S. Janes, 99 Gower > 
Street, London, WC1, England. 

2. The owners are : 4 

The Spectator Ltd., 99 Gower Street, Londom, 
WCIl, Engiand. 

lan Gilmour, 99 Gower Street, London, WCh4 
England. : 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 pet 
cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mom 
gages, or other secu ies are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 inciude, in cases where: 
the stockholder or security holder appears UpOm 
the books of tae company as trustees or 10 am 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the perso® 
or corporation tor whom such trustee iS @ctiiiey 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show) 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to Gt, 
circumstances and conditions under which stock=/ 
holders and security holders who do not appeal 
upon the books of the company as trustees, 88 
stock and securities in a capacity other than = 
of a bona fide owner. 

$. The average number of copies of eae 
issue of this publication sold or distributedy) 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sw 
scribers during the 12 months preceding the 
date shown above was 38,853. 

E. T DEACON. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this v7 
day of September, 1959. 
IT DONOVAN, ; 
Solicitor and Commissioner for Oatlt 
—— 
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London, W.C.2, at their Wellington Press, Aldershot. 


Subscription Rate by surface mai: to any address m 



















